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And what Sir Charles did not 

early realization of his hopes, he could not 
wn son had 










was on which her nae had made 
even firmer fight, andon which, truth jto say, Sir Charles 
me had even less unequivocally descanted in those same early days 
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started with a London establishment. 





A ' _ | lived in—for that particular season. After which her ladyshi 
Ritevature. had been des across the Ohannel, on the plea of ~y 4 
: — minent ral election, and the necessity for looking up the 
THREE PICTURES county gentry; and it grieves me to add that that was the last 
. her ever saw of a London establishment. Of course, | facto 
There is a form of mould, _| these are all altered now-a-days ; and what Sir Charles’s | them, ‘ 
Under the of the branches old, son and heir isnow sighing at the feet of the Hon. Miss Sera- 


At the well known beechen tree, 
With the sunset lighting her tresses of gold, 
And the breezes waving them fold upon fold, 
Waiting for me. 


phina we may expect to see scrupulously carried out. Iam 

{| Mot so sure that her ladyship would have so tamely submitted 

to this latter defeat, but foracertain “ peerage,” which the 

Government of the day were said to be dangling before the 

eyes of Sir Charles, and of which it is certain Sir Charles’s own 

There is the sweet voice with cadence deep, letters seldom failed to make mention. Whether the Govern- 
Ofone that singeth our babe asleep, 


ints with Sir Charles; or whether 
And often turns to see Sir Charles thus 


: his points with her ladyship—is a 
How the stars through the lattice begin to peep, question which I cannot take upon myself to decide; and 
And watches the lazy dial creep, 


which is the less to be regretted, inasmuch as it has no im- 
Waiting for me. mediate reference to the more important events which I am 
about to narrate. At all events, in this manner Sir Charles 
Long since those locks are laid in the clay, continued to eat his club dinner?, and my lady assisted Mrs. 
Long since that voice has passed away, 
Qn earth no more to be; 






































Brannigan at those more critical periods of her professional 
duties—and bided her time. P . 


But still in the spirit world afar “ Who was that rang the hall-bell ?” 
She is the dearest of those that are The speaker was Mr. Snaffle, the coachman; the occasion, 
Waiting for me. @ short pause in “ the servants’ dinner.” 
—_.___ “The new ladies’ maid,” responded Mr. Pumps. ® 


“ Ladies’ maid!” exclaimed Biddy. ‘There ain’t no ladies’ 
maid wanted. You ain’t a-goin’, Miss Perkins?” 

Now Biddy: was cook’s assistant, and was admitted to the 
servants’ on sufferance. It was, therefore, the custom to 
allow 3 proper interval to elapse before responding. to the 
queries of this young woman—the object being to check any 
undue familiarity which this concession onthe part of the 
pe gph y ts might give een 1. 

x: as lam aweer of, Biddy,” replied the young lady so 
add y young Jacy 

“Ofcourse, in any case, I should insist on the usual notis.” 

“Anyhow,” said Mr. Pumps, “she’s engaged; most 

e aga sort of supernoomery. In fact, I did hear Sir 


Ghani a etting ing his rs to send a young pusson of the 
oT en Deregpersir omens ite 

“T did hobject,” continued Miss Perkins, who seemed some- 
what ruffled at any imputation of her being thus supplanted, 
“to continuing the charge of the young gentlemen, now as 
they was growing holder.” 

“Hand bolder,” exclaimed Mr. Coachman. I. should 
observe that Mr. Snaffle sometimes sat down. to the festive 
board in an uncongenial spirit, more especially after a hurried 
and clandestine visit to the neighbouring village. On these 
occasions, an air of restraint hung over the assembled 
guests; which they endeavoured to dissipate by receiving 
with unbounded applause such sallies of wii as the present 


one. - 

“ And bolder, Mr. Snaffle,” continued Miss Perkins, sweetly 
smiling on that gentleman, after the burst of applause (which 
consisted of an assault of spoons and knife-handles on the 
table) had subsided. “As long as it were confined to a 
alphabet lesson and such like, 1 was willing to take the ad- 
ditional charge; not but I know I left myself open to its 
being said as how persons should stick to what they engages 
for.” 

“ Not here, my dear,” interposed Mrs. Brannigan. 

“No, Mrs. Brannigan; not here—nor yet upstair; I =y 
say as how I left myself open to such—well knowing as 
have a duty here as well as upstair. However, as her ladyship 
was particular about a English accent,I gavein. But when 
it came to a hour in the grounds morning and evening, and 
the young gentlemen a-growing holder—and bolder (with 
another smile at Mr. Snaffle), in course I wasn’t to be no more 
put upon. Not but I felt. myself fully competent for more 
than that, as is well known to some of the ’ighest West-end 
families.” 

Here all eyes again reverted to Mr. Snafile, it being apparent 
that at the words “ West-end” his attention had been aroused, 
and preparations being visible all over his external person 
for another brilliant flash of wit. That gentleman, however, 
consoled himself with some more beer instead, and resumed 
his dinner somewhat sternly. 

The assembled guests for a moment hesitated whether this 
pantomine contained, or was intended to contain, any sly 
joke; which being decided in the negative, Miss Perkins 
resumed : 

“Not but her ladyship was most reasonable when I spoke 
on the subject to her, and said, ‘Perkins, return to your 
attendance on myself and the young ladies; I contemplate 
another arrangement for the young gentlemen,—meaning, no 
doubt, this young person.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS MAID. 


4 SENSATION TALE, IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IL—CASTLE DAWSON. 

Castle Dawson stands in one of the northern counties. 
Some miles of rather bleak bog road, leading from the neigh- 
bouring county town, bring the traveller to a pretty fir plan- 
tation, springing up on either side of the way. In the spring 
of the year, when the tender buds are mareciag Sts, and the 
grove first resounds with the warbling of birds, the drive 
through it is by no means an unpleasant one. To the fir plan- 
tation su some very old and fine copper-beeches; and 
you become aware that you are approaching some “family 
seat.” Hard on these beeches follow tall clumps of laurels, 
and, embosomed among them, stand two tall granite pillars, 
surmounted by two granite nondescripts, supposed to be grif- 
fins, At this point, nearly all travellers—that is, all who do 
not possess the privilege of “ visiting” at Castle Dawson— 
halt, and stare between the bars of the great gate up the two 
tall walls of laurel, which curve gently out of sight, and form 
the avenue to the Castle. The neighoouring gentry are con- 
tented with “Mounts,” and “Halls,” and “ Houses ;” Sir 
Charles, in right of his castle and his M. P.-ship, all but lords 
it with the some half-dozen members of the peerage’scattered 
throughout the county. When the neighbouring gentry pay 
a visit to the Castle, they always tell you so. When the 
Castle tardily returns the compliment, you don’t hear the end 
of it for some time; and when you do, there are still suadry 
pieces of square pasteboard judiciously placed to meet your 
eye, and silently remind you of the fact. 

My Lady is English, and wishes “her eae to be English. 
Those magnificent calves, the property of Mr. James Punps, 
have baskedjin Portman-square. That thoroughly respectsble- 
looking coachman has driven dukes and duchesses. Still it 
must be confessed that the Castle staff occupies a somevhat 
anomalous position. Ofcourse it could not be expected that 
they would fraternize with “the people” of the neighbouriag 
gentry—inferior beings, strongly suspected of following the 
plough during temporary periods of agricultural pressure, or 
of making their masters’ hay while the sun shines. Nor, m 
the other hand, could it be reasonably expected, as the Caste 
staff itself acknowledged, that the retainers of the aforesaid 
Feerage should associate with them on terms of easy equality. 

evertheless, the training of Portman-square showed itself true 
to itself To the followers of the gentry it was invariably 
polite : to the adherents of marquises and earls it was respect- 
ful, but firm. It maintained its position; but it was clear to 
see that it was put to the pin of its collar to maintain it. Of 
course I am now speaking of state occasions. On such occa- 
sions, Castle Dawson could do the thing correct. But it was 

not tobe expected that the income of an Irish M. P. could 
keep it up. all the year round. Excepting such, life at Castle 
Dawson was humdrum enough. Those magnificent calves 
hid their glory beneath ordinary inexpressibles. Coachman 
took off his coat, and rubbed down his horses, and mopped 
his coach. It was even hinted within the ordinary 
privacy of the Castle grounds, they were expected to make 
themselves “generally useful,’—though, for the honour of 
Belgravia, I possess the most positive proof that such use- 
fulness was entirely domestic, and never extended to field 
operations. How such bright luminaries ‘came to fall from 
the celestial regions of Portman-square and the Row, and to young pusson.” 
follow the fortunes of an Irish P.,I cannot takeupon| “Then she’s English?” said Mr. Borecole. Now Mr. Bore- 
myself to decide. It was said that Mr. Pumps had been crossed 


cole was the A econ 
love; it was broadly asserted that the coachman drank.} “ English’! exclaimed cook. “As much as I’m English— 


But we are to consider the difficult position which they occa- | which, dear knows, I never ded—meaning no disrespect 
pied, and which, notwithstanding tact they undoubtedly | to any one here. t heard her trying to come it to her lady- 
displayed, exposed them on all sides to unfriendly remark. | ship; and the imitation, I don’t deny, was not bad. But she 


However, whatever be the past history which lay locked in| couldn’t deceavye me. She’s as much English as—as the 

their bosoms, at Castle Dawson they certainly found them- Pigs.” 

selves; and there we have to deal with them. k’s similes were felt at times to be somewhat painfully 
Lady Dawson had long held out fora man cook; indeed, | coarse. However, there were reasons—which I need not here 

she did not hesitateto remind Sir Charles of hints which he | more particulatly enter into—for pains the best of them. 

i once thrown out, in the ardour of his bygone wooing, of| If her fellow domestics were unable to laugh at them—as 

a 


tench cook. Why Sir. should be obd could not be fairl of them—at least bore th 
poids so beacly tousblng his owe pandonal obltforta Y pax Uuif | taMlotion With mnllisg coonveuanoen. Ted tome 


chi 
“No doubt,” said Mr. Pamps—“ no doubt, this will be the 


; ; ee ee ieee, 

a strappin’” 

; i teens oo, Pa eek ek 
see her ?” 

1, But, if.1 was put 


she w Speman not that I 
she ‘was a forrinner, I 


| could how. 
| could bs oo for all thim forrinners is curious.” 


“May . Pum I 


was so apparent, that instant 
awarding it its due applause, 
when the presence of Mrs. Brannigan herself occurred in 
timely season.to the general, recollection, and checked any 
incip manifestation. As already intimated, there were 


reasons, 
“ At any rate,” proceeded cook, unheeding this latter inter- 
A agen a not. to make a long story of it, I was with her lady- 
p about the six.o’clock dinner—which it is calf’s head and 
bacon, mashed potatoes, and sparrowgrass.” 
2 Mr. Borecole nodded, in confirmation of the last-named. 
m. ; I 
“Two hours, my lady,’ says I, ‘and then a sprig or two.of 
mint.’ ‘Mint? says her ladyship; ‘I’m not exactly sure 
about the mint; Mra, ;’ and she turns to 8 head 
in the cookery. book, wid that, Mr. Pumps come up 
wid the young woman’s discharges, and a note. ‘ Very satis- 
ry, indeed,’ says her ladyship, as soon as she had read 
nothing. could be-more so; tell the young person to 
come up.’ And, sure-enough, she sailed into the room aa 
bould as KS and seats herself on the chair her ladyship 
pointed to. ‘ Your name is Dobbs?’ proceeded her ladyship, 
eyeing her from head to; hot, and, it struck me, with some- 
thing like a toue of di ntment in her voice. ‘ You have 
lived in some very good) families—very good, indeed, I doa’t 
know that there is an: else which Sir Charles has not 
explained to.you.’ ‘That’s the little gentleman, my lady? 
says she, as hould as brass. ‘ No, no,’ says her ladyship, wid 
somethin’ between a frown,and a smile, ‘ Sir Charles tells me 
he has not had time to attend to my commission. That was 
Mr. Jackson. . However, it’s entirely the same. Let me see; 
you speak and write French ; that is certainly a recommenda- 
tion, The children young, out I have no objection that 
Master Randall should -b to pick up a little from you, as 
Sir Charles hassome future prospects for him in the diplomatic 
service.” And here ship and the young woman began 
to parley-voo for the next five minutes. ‘ Yes,’ says her lady- 


jship, when she again came round to speaking seusible, ‘that 


will hereafter be a considerable recommendation.’ And I 
could see that the French had in some sort reconciled her to 
the quareness of the ones woman. ‘I don’t think there is 
anything else: stay, Mr. Jackson mentions nothing of sewing; 
of cpurse I expect plain sewing.’ ‘ Plain sewing, your lady- 
ship!’ said the young woman, apparently struck of a heap. 
‘Oh, of course, if-iva the usual thing.’ ‘Certainly, said her 
ladyship, with a return of the suspicious look ; ‘ merely coarse 
articles; such as this,’ and, her ladyship took upa half-hemmed 
towel lying on the chair. ‘ Exactly so,’ says the young woman 
eyeing it in a half-dreamy way. ‘It’s—il’sa towel.’ ‘It will 
be,’ says her ladyship, lookin’ severe, ‘ when it’s quite hemmed. 
In fact, I wish you would finish it while I arrauge with Mrs, 
Brannigan.’ And her ladyship went on with the ee | 
book; Well, my me ons woman gives a sigh, an 
looks at me in aso f) way, and then she took a-hold 
of her needle. And, faix, in the first stitch she ran it into her 
finger, and in the second she broke it right in two halves. 
And, wid that, she winked at me—’ 

“Oh, fie! Mrs, Brannigan,” exclaimed Miss Perkins, “ And 
she not half-a-hour in the house !” 

“May I never swallow this bit,’ (it was difficult to resist 
evincing qualms at certain of cook’s expressions. But—vwell, 
it was resisted), “if she didn’t throw a wink out of the corner 
of her eye at me, ‘ What is it, my dear?’ saysI, going up to 
her. ‘You havn't got a needle about you?” ‘No,’ says I; 
‘not for such usage as that ; a manufactory couldn’t stand it. 
However, I gave her a needle; for, if servants doesn’t stick 
to one another, what would become ofa house? ButI could 
see that the young woman knew more about parley-vooing 
than plain sewing. And so, wid that, her ladyship says, 
‘ Yes, cook; you're perfectly right—two hours, and a sprig of 
mint.’ And so, of course, 1 had to come away.” 

“ Why don’t sh’e have some dinner?” said Mr. Snafile. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Mrs. Brannigan; “she’s to take her 
meals by herself; so her ladyship gave orders.” 

“What imperance!” exclaimed Miss Perkins. “As if the 
servants’ hall wasn’t good enough for her. Perhaps others 
could parley-voo just as well if they was to try.” 

“In course they could,” said Mr. Snaffle. “ Leastways, 
them as had the assurance. I never had no belief in it my- 
self; it ain’t no language, properly—no sensible language. Now, 
hosses is sensible oy oh very well; parley-voo to hosses, and 
where are you? Bah!” 

“ The French is a polite people,” said Mr. Borecole. 

“Tt’s a lie!” said Mr, Snaffle. “This is not the fust occa- 
sion I have been insulted at this table—grossly insulted.” 

“ Now, Borecole!” said Miss Perkins. It was whispered 
that Miss Perkins had influence in that quarter. 

“ Why, I leave it to the present company if I said anything 
insulting ?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Pumps ; “if you put it in that way, I 
should say the expressions was insulting—leastways, from one 
gentleman to another.” 

“ What expressions ?” 

“ Well, what was said.” 

“What was said?” 

“ At any rate,” said Mr. Pumps,” somewhat hardély pushed, 
“a gentleman has a puffect right to consider anythink insult- 
ing, if so be he chooses,” 

* Well?” said Mr. Borecole. 


i”? 


“ And if the other doesn’t 


oose 
“Then,” said Mr. Pumps, “ in that case, the other is—is no 
gentleman.” 

“T only said the French was a polite and agreeable peo- 


“Ah!” said Mr. Pumps. “ og had said ‘ agreeable peo- 
ple;’ but you said eee was a polite people,” 

“Which you certainly did, Borecole,” said Miss Perkins; 
“as me and Mrs. Brannigan heard.” 

$ Why, there ain’t no differ between the two!” 

“No,” said Mr. Pumps; “ not if you put it in that point of 
view ; unless a gentleman chooses to see a differ.” 

“ Well, if I said ‘polite, ” said the somewhat mystified 
Borecole, “Tll change it for ‘agreeable. I can’t do no 
more. 

“No,” said Mr. Pamps; “and I, wouldn’t sit by and see 








you do more, I consider ita ample apology,” 














And Mr. Snaffle and Mr. Borecole shook hands, and were 
2 the evening. “ Which it ain’t fair of 
—_, said the aggrieved Miss f'-rkins, “a misleading more 
Mrs. Bran sighed, and said, “It certainly 
were not. Only with Borecole it was once in a way; which 
ig a comfort; my dear.” 
Now why Mra. Brannigan sighed will presently appear. 


CHAPTER I1L.—M&. PUMPS OVERITEARS AN IMPORTANT 
CONVERSATION. 


I have said that ordinary life at Castle Dawson was hum- 
drum enough. The chaira and chandeliers had garments de- 
ned to conceal their glories, like those of Mr. Pumps’s 


ves; and during all such ordinary periods they were 
ens Sepording) re g ladies a ee oe 
—which they derived from r pater. e—ua ad- 
brimmed straw hats, and took constitutional walks in the 
rounds; or cacased their fair hands in gauntlets,and snipped 
the dead leaves and branches among the shrubberies and 
flowesr-pots., © tepe:, red Charles’s protracted absence in Lon- 
don, the tall gates seldom opened on their shrill hinges ; and 
the grevst long avenue of laurels bore few traces of wheels of 
visitors’ carriages. 
“ Mamma, do you think Dobbs queer ?” 
Mh aga! Augusta ?” 
“Yes, Isabella thinks so.” 

“ Yes, Gussy ; I certainly do think Dobbs queer; and Mrs. 
Brannigaa thinks she is queer—of course she calls it ‘ quare.’ 
What do os think yourself, mamma?” 

ae bella; I do think Dobbs a very odd young person. 
I should call her downright evcentric. She does many things 
in a most extraordinary manner ; and when she thinks she is 
by herself she frequently indulges in a laugh which seems 
On, onan how dreadful! 8 she should be 

“ Ob, mamma, how uppose she go- 
ing mad?” 


g 

“ Poor thing!” sighed Augusta. “There may be reasons.” 
Augusta was of a romantic disposition. 

Lady Dawson did not choose to pursue that particular por- 
tion of the subject ; “ reasons,” when applied to waiting-maids, 
meant, in her ladyship’s miod, something not proper to be 
discussed among young ladies. 

5 a At all events, she is an immense favourite with the 
ays.” 

* Oh, yes, mamma; she flies kites, plays marbles. Randall 
tells me she is a capital shot ; hunts for ’ nests, and even 
climbs trees.” 

“ In fact, does everything, mamma, except plain sewing.” 

“Yes, Isabella; I fear we must give up the plain sewing. 
However, she suits the children much better than Perkins. 
who was ruining them by her low cockneyism. No, no; 
think Dobbs has not been brought up to this sort of thing, 
and she has certainly mixed among nice peuple,—at times, | 
almost think on # footing of equality.” 

* How strange I” mused Augusta. “ Her good looks would 
Certainly «xpose ber to trials.’ 

“Oi, Gussy, how can you say so! I’m sure Dobbs is not 
gol-looking, She comes cp stairs like a horse.” 

* People’s looks don't depend upon the way they come up 
stairs, 1’ sure she has very fine eyes.” 

“ Yes, her eyes are well enough. But look at her hands.” 

“ Tucy are certainly large; but then they are well-shaped 
an} white.” 

* And now, Augusta, ycu have all the materials for aro 
mince, which L shall leave you to spin out ; as L must fluish 
my letter to your father.” 

JL >w very short paps letter is.” 

“ Yes ; lie seems dr adfully put about by tLis unfortunate 
aTair of your cousin's.” 

“ Did you ever see Frank Dawson, mamma ?” 

“ No, my deat: we heard such stories of his wildness, that 
we never asked him down here; and this last d:eadiul affair, 
of course, puts it out of the question.” ; 

“ Do you think papa will be able to get him off? I do so 
hope he will, It is so romantic. He is like Edward Wav- 
erley, or—or Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 

“'No, Gussy,” exclaimed Isabella; “it’s not a bit like Wav- 
erley or Thaudeus of Warsaw ; and I don’t see anythiog ro- 
mantic in it: and if Frank Dawson were not our covsin I 
should be more inclined to laugh at the whole thing.” 

“ Ab! that’s because what really happens is never exactly 
like anything in a novel. Ifit were so, Y ar know, any one 
could write a novel, because they would have to put down 
just whatevery one suid and did, which would read quite stupid 
and unentertaining. I dare say a great many people thought 
the real Edward Waverley a very silly young man, if not 
something worse; but then in the novel, he is represented as 

rowing up ina Jacobite family, and there is a long account of 
fis previous pursuits and studies to prepare you for his desert- 
ing—no, I believe an officer is not said to desert.” 

“Which most people skip, Gussy. However, we must leave 
you to follow out your principles of art, as applied to novel 
writing ; and I have no doubt you will make out your cousin 
another Thaddeus of Warsaw and marry him to—to Dobbs, 
who will of course turn out to be a countess in disguise.” 
And the ladies of Castle Dawson went about their morning 
avocations. 


ENGLAND’S LEADING FAMILIES, 
THE OSBORNES. 


We include the Osbornes, as we shall include the Fitzroys, 
among the governing families, partly on account of their pos- 
sessions, but chiefly because the popular voice assigns them 
that position. They are, however, the descendants ot a cloth- 
worker's apprentice, have —— but one great man, and, 
for the last two centuries, have been little more conspicuous 
than all considerable landowners in England are forced to 
become. Their pedi is, of course, made up in peerages, 
and there was, no doubt, a family named Osborne, in Kent, in 
the time of Henry VI, but there is nothing to connect this 
house with them, and they bore different arms, The real 
founder was Edward Osborne, who may have been the gon of 
Richard, the son of Richard who married the heirese of the 
Broughtons, though it is not probable, but who certainly was 
apprenticed in Henry VIIL’s reign to Sir William Hewit, the 
clothworker, a leading merchant of the City, said to have had 
an estate of £6,000 a year. Edward's fortune was made by a 
romantic incident. Sir W. Hewit had a daughter, an only 
child, and the nurse, playing with her in her father’s house, 
one of the best on old London Bridge, dropped her into the 
river. Edward Osborné saw the ,accident, leaped into the 
water, acd won at the same moment a bride and an estate 
which made his family historical. Miss Hewit brought him 
lands in Barking, Essex, Wales (parish), and Harthill, York- 
shire, and Osborae made himself Lord Mayor of London in 


THE ALBION: 3 


- the son Hewit Osborne, who served with distinction in 
’s Irish w aren Rafehies ley Sosns: lee qabeniey la 
the field, and died in 1614. He left by his wife,—a Fleetwood, 
daughter of the Master of the Mint,—a son, and a cengier 
married to C Ww Sirafford’s in 
Kiveton, Yorkshire, couscquentiy. allied: himself a, 

v orkshire, consequently to 
was created a baronet on July 13, 1620, and was made Vice- 
President of the Council of the North, a machinery set up, 
with Strafford aa President, to exercise despotic power. 

He was highly esteemed by Strafford, who looked upon him 
as one of his fastest friends. Writing to him from Dublin, on 
the 10th of February, 1639, Wentworth says:—“ I send you 
herewith my commission, which makes you my Deputy. 
Leuinonebdinemls and gives you absolute power amongst 
them, as if | were present in person ; nor dol only now give no- 
tice to the rest of tae Deputies the rank, esteem, and power 
they must acknowledge in you, and conform themselves to 
your orders accordingly, but have so ordered the matter 
together with the commission, you will receive his Majesty's 
gracious letters requiring all the other Deputies to observe 
and obey your person and orders for his Majesty's service, as 
is fit. You see how much I have undertaken for you, and 
what a field of honour you have before you ; therefore, I shall 
not need to incite you to take good heed to yourself, and by 
your wakefulness and virtue,in the exercise of so great a 
trust to express yourself to his Majesty’s satisfaction and your 
own great advantage, and, I trust, future preferment, always 
carrying in mind that you are sure to be looked on with an 
evil eye by such of the great ones as love me not, and to hear 
of anything you chance to do amiss; and this you get by 
being esteemed and avowed my friend. But as ought to 
awaken you to every good and careful duty, so I trust their 
displeasure shall do you as little hurt as hitherto, I praise God 
and thank the King, it hath done me.” This “ field of honour,” 
however, was closed to Sir Edward by the meeting of the 
Long Parliament, to which he was returned ag member for 
Berwick, having served for the same place in the Parliament 
of April preceding. On petition, however, he was unseated, 
and thenceforth disap in a rather odd way out of his- 
lory, even the date of his death not being ascertained. 

e married first the eldest daughter of Thomas, Viscount 
Fauconberg, and secondly, Anne, daughter of Thomas Wal- 
misley, of Dunkenhaigh, Lancashire, and co-heiress, with in- 
tervening steps, of the Nevilles, Lords Latimer. His son iy 
the first marriage was killed by the fall of.a chimney; but the 
elder son of the second refuunded the family, being the man 
known to English history as the Earl ot Danby. 

Thomas Osborne, born in 1631, was too young to take any 
active purt in the great civil contest ; but was brought upin the 
strictest Cavalier principles—such as were held by his father, 





1 | and taught in Straffurd’s school of statesmanship. Indeed, the 


ideas by which he seems to have been guided in his subse- 

quent career as a minister are singularly 10 harmony with the 

principles and feelings of the great Earl. Like him, Thomas 

QOsvorue Was bent ou the aggrandizement of the royal pre- 

rogative at the expense of the popular liberties, and. was a 
strung advocate of the dociriues of right divine and passive 

vbedience. Like him, be had a certaiu regard for the dignity 

vf his country, and was desirous Ubat the King, absolute at 

aome, should assume wbroad an iudependcat aad lesding 

position, They bon agreed iu associating the untrammeled 

goverament Ol che Crown wt bome with the dignity of the 

uation iv the eyes of Europe, quite as much as with the grati- 

dication of the private wisues ot the King, Tuey neither ot 

iuem bad any desire lo see the authority of the Crowa de 

pendent merely Ou Las support of a foreign goverument, anit 
oo this point tuere was 4 tundamential difference between the 

views aud the grovelling nuiivus of ine Siuart princes. Dauty 
wad the Cavalier reverence fur the Cuurch of Eugland aud 
the dislike of Popery which so seriously disturbed the un- 
animity of ‘he Cavalier party durivg the Civil War. He had, 
at the same time, the deficicacy in moral elevation of charac 

ter and the profligate disregard of all principle which detracts 
80 mach from our admiration of nearly all that school and of 
Stratford himself. Osborne was as audacious and self confid- 
ent as his father’s great patron, of whom he was in sume 
degree a feebler representative ; but apart from his undoubted 
inferiority in intellectual power, he had never undergone the 
early influences of a nobler political training, such as that to 
which the mind of Wentworth was subjected while he shared 
the counsels and friendship of Eliot, Pym, and Hampden. 
Osborne was a thoroughly unscrupulous maa, bent on self: 
aggrandizement, and careless of the amount of degradation 
which he might incur in accumulating wealth and titles. He 
had succeeded to an estate seriously impaired by the Royalists’ 
disasters in the Civil War, and he devoted himself to repair- 
ing these losses at the expense of ull decency and honour. He 
was only redeemed from the common herd of profligate 
schemers of that age by his superior talents and sagacity, and 
his fixity of political ideas on two or three points. His ver- 
satility and plausi’sle manners soon recommended him to the 
notice of the King, and the ascendancy of Clarendon was the 
ouly real obstacle to his immediate rise to power. He was 
one of the most vehement of the opponents of that statesman, 
whom the old Cavalier party always distrusted and disliked, 
and after his fall Osborne began his political ascent. In 1671 
he was appointed Treasurer of the Navy, and in May, 1672, 
one‘of the Privy Council. Oa June 19 in the following year, on 
the fall of the Cabal Ministry, Osborne was placed virtually 
at the head of public affairs by the immensely lucrative and 
important appointment of Lord High Treaeurer. On the 15ih 
of August in the same year (1673) he was raised to the Peer- 
age as Baron Osborne of Kiveton, and Viscount Latimer of 
Danby, Yorkeshire,and on the 27th June, 1674, he was created 
Earl of Danby—which last title had become extinct in 
the person of Henry Danvers, brother of Eleanor Danvers. 
Iu July 19, 1675, he was created Viscount Donblane, in Scot- 
land, and in April 21, 1677, a Kuight of the Garter. The ad- 
ministration of Danby must be judged with reference to what 
we have said above of his views and character. It is pro- 
nounced by Burnet to have been an attempt to revive the Ca- 
valier party, and to govern England on their principles, and 
Macaulay adopts this view. At home Danby was a bigoted 
Protestant Tory of the exaggerated Cavalier type, who sacri- 
ficed everything to the royal prerogative, and detested and 
persecuted nonconformists to the Church of England. In this 
province he was shamelessly venal and covetous. Abroad, 
his policy was more creditable, owing to his higher ideas of 
national dignity. He wished to break off the subserviency to 
France, and he made Sir William Temple his political guide 
on foreign policy. Macaulay considers that he carried out this 
policy as well as he could consistently with the strong incli- 
nations of the King for a French alliance and French money, 
and Danby’s own determination to keep his place at 
any sacrifice. He contrived to bring about the match between 
the Princess Mary and Wiiliam ot Orange, which was deeply 


-| resented by Louis, and which was & master-stroke w 





1583, when he was knighted. In 1585 he became representa 
. $v0 Of the Vity in died in 1501, being succeeded 


stood Danby in good stead in future years, Ee was obliged, 
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however, to be the agent of his royal master in his pecuniary 
transactions with Louis, and the latter, when he found Danby 
his implacable enemy, contrived, as we have seen, through 
Ralph Montagu, to convert this unwillin agency on the part 
of Dandy into an engine of bis ruin in England, as if he bad 
himself the hired servant of France. The fall of Danby— 
his impeachment in 1678—the postponement of the proceed- 
ings from Parliament to Parliament through the rest of the 
I of Charles without his ever being brought to trial—his 
i pe ye in the Tower for five years, until he was allowed 
to be bailed in 1684—the vote of the Lords, at the commence- 
tnent of. the new rele that the impeachment had fallen 
loby the dissolution of Parliament, and his restoration there. 
tipon to his seat in the House and to political life, are matters 
«of general history. Danby had always been a successful 
# peaker, but his talents are said to have lain in practical action 
wd decision of character rather than in oratory or theoretical 
speculation. Burnet says he was a plausible speaker, but too 
He soon perceived the 
1 endency of James’ measures towards Popery and the destruc- 
{tion of the Established Church, and entered into correspond- 
‘ence with the Dutch Ministers and William of Orange, on 
‘whom he had a great claim as the negotiator of his marriage. 
Having decided on his political course, there was no hesitation 
in Danby. He signed the letter of invitation to the Prince 
and reconciled himself, as we have seen, to Devonshire and 
the Whigs, undertaking to secure York for the Revolution. 
This he managed in a very skilful manner, availing himseif of 
a popular gathering to spread a panic-cry that the Papists 
were massacring the citizens, appealing to the militia who 
had been called together to keep order, and, with their assis- 
tance, surprising and disarming Sir John Reresby, the Go- 
vernor, and the garrisou. He then convoked the citizens and 
rocured their cheerful adhesion to the Prince’s cause. The 
volution accomplished, however, and King James a fugitive 
abroad, Danby’s Cavalier principles, wkich had been rather 
a strained in the part he had just taken in opposition to 
the Crown, began to revive, and he endeavoured to accommo- 
date theory and facts by the specious doctrine of an “ abdica- 
tion” having taken place by the flight of the King; and the 
Prince of Wales’ birth being held doubtful, and both unsub- 
stantiated and unsubstantiable f the flight of the only com- 
petent witnesses, he held that Mary had become actually, ac- 
cording to the strict rules of succession, Queen Regnant, and 
endeavoured to set up her sovereignty in opposition alike to 
the Regency scheme of some of tbe Tories, and the election ot 
William, which was advocated by the Whigs. He wrote to 
Mary herself, offering to support her pretensions, but her 
earnest and even angry repudiation of any separate interest 
from her husband induced Danby to retrace his steps, and by 
his influence the House of Lords consented to invite William 
to ascend the throne,—a service of inconceivable importance 
to the country, and the one incident in the history of the Os- 
bornes which justifies their dukedom, and their hold over the 
popular imagination. 

n the new Government Danby became Lord President of 
the Council, William, much to his chargin and disappointment, 
putting the Treasuryship into commission, instead of placing 
its euxurmous powers of jobbery and plunder at the disposal of 
one individual. After a sharp struggle with Saville, Marquis 
of Halifax (towards whom he had al ways entertained a stron 
hostility), aud Surewsbury and the Whigs, Danby succeede 
in 1690 in becoming the real head of the Government, On the 
9 h of April, 1689, ne had been created Marquis of Carmarthen, 
ilis administration was able, but unscrupulous, Le was, of 
course, catirely in unison with the King’s foreign policy. and 
it home, at first against William's wish, kecommenced ag Lion 
tgreat scale the system of Parliamentary corruption woich 
he carried | ad to great lengths in his mivistry in Charles’ reign, 
Ue washated by tue Whigs, whose old feud against him had re 
vived afier the revolution, but though an attempt was made in 
1090 to excluiie him from power by a proposition that no one 
should be admitted to any public employment who had been 
}impeached in former reigns, he held his ground for some 
time with the favour of the King and Queen. When William 
went to Ireland, he was nominated one of the Council of Nine, 
and Mary was requested by her husband to be guided by him, 
especially ic case of any difference in the Council; but a 

ralual divergence appeared between the King and bis 
Minister, and, though on the 4'h of May, 1694, he was created 
Duke of Leeds, he svon after fell helplessly trom power. The 
crave to build a great house at any risk, which is the besetting 
sin of many prominent Englishmen, was wever absent from 
his mind, and his venality ruined him at last. A committee 
of inquiry into the bribes said to have been received by great 
mensoon led to the detection of the bribe of five thousand five 
hundred guineas which Leeds had received from the East 
Indis Company. Wharton reported this to the House of 
Commons, and wasordered to impeach Leeds at the bar of 
the Lords in the name of the Commons. Leeds had been 
addressing the Lords in his defence, admitting that he had 
procured the money from the Company, but alleging it was 
orly for his friend Bates (the agent employed), and not for 
himself, and illustrating his peculiar ideas of public morality 
by quoting his conduct in a former case in Charles II.’s time, 
when he had told several falsehoods in order to obtain money 
for another friend. Heariog that he was about to be impeach- 
ed by the Commons, he hastened thither, and obtained per- 
mission to address them at the bar of that House. But his 
speech was ill.judged in ils tone, and scarcely attempted to 
set up any defence on the point at issue ; but boasted that had 
it not been for him there would have been no House of Com- 
mons at all to impeach him. On his withdrawal), the Commons 
sent up Wharton with the impeachment, and appointed man- 
agers to draw up articles and collect evidence. But one 
(legal) link in the evidence proved to be wanting, and the 
witness who it was believed could have supplied it fled to 
Holland. The proceedings were therefore suspended, and 
were never afterwards revived. Leeds had the effrontery to 
assume the bearing of an injured man, and even moved the 
Lords (but vainly) to declare the impeachment dismissed. 
The King, from respect to the memory of the Queen, allowed 
the name and emoluments of Lord President to remain with 
Leeds, who was, however, given to understand that he was 
not to appear in Privy Council, or take part in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. He remained in this equivocal position 
four years, and only quitted it on receipt of very heavy grants 
of Crown lands, including, we believe, among other properties, 
the whole of the Scilly Isles. In Queen Anne’s reign he took 
& prominent part in the defence of Sacheverel, with whom, of 
course, he sympathized strongly, and bis excessive vitality— 
an attribute of almost all founders—kept his sickly body alive 
till July 26,1712, when he died, eighty years old, and full, if 
not of bonour, of dignities and wealth. is character, which 
has been the study of many English historians, may, we 
rr tol summed up in two. words. He was a bourgeois 

ord. 





The Duke married Lady Bridget Bertie, second daughter 
of the Marl of Lindsey, and was succeeded by bis youngest 
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son, Peregrine, a sailor, who, though of questionable discre- 
tion, distinguished himselfhy hs courage and audacity, and 
died in June, 1726, Vice-Admiral of the Red. He had mar- 
ried Bridget, daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Hyde, Bart., 
of North Myms, Hertfordshire, and had two sons and two 
daughters, one of whom married afterwards Lord Dundonald. 
The elder son died before his f-ther, but the second, Pere- 
grine, succeeded him as third Duke of Leeds, and after an 
uneventful life he was followed by Thomas, the fourth Duke, 
remarkable only for a marriage which constituted him the 
heir of the Godolphins, and one of the heirs of the Churclvills, 
marrying June 26th, 1740, the Lady Mary, daughter of Fr an- 
cis, Earl Godolphin, son and successor of the remarks ,ble 
statesman who took so ambiguous a course during the rei gns 
of William and Anne, by the Lady Harriet or Henrietta 
Churchill, eldest daughter of the great Dake of Marlborovigh. 
By this marriage, agreeably to the patent granted to the Duuke 
ot Marlborough, the succeeding Osbornes as his descend ants 
became Prinves of the Holy Roman Empire, a dignity ‘peer- 
makers might take the trouble to specify, and ultim atel 

inherited the Godolphin property, including the seat of G-odol- 
phin, and the votrieege of Helston, in Cornwall, and , Gog- 
magog, among the hills of Cambridgeshire, of that name. 
His surviving son, Francis Godolphin Osborne, fifth Duke, 
was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs before his father’s 
death, under Mr. Pitt, and remained such till 1791. John Ad- 
ams, the American Minister, says of him:—‘* The Marquis of 
Carmarthen is a modest, amiable man: treats all men with 
civility, and is much esteemed by Foreign Ministers as well as 
the nation, but is not an enterprising Minister;” and Wilber- 
force speaks of him in his diary as “the elegant Carmarthen.”* 
In 1787 he caused a great sensation by inviting as Foreign 
Secretary, not only the Foreign Ministers, but Mr. Fox and 
the leaders of the Opposition, to dine with him. In the 
“Auckland Correspondence” it is told how Mr. Fox was now 
more noticed by the Foreign Ministers than the host himself, 
and was for once well dressed. The next year he caused 
equal surprise by inviting M. de Calonne to meet the French 
Ambassador at dinner, a lady having just been forbidden the 
French Court for visitiog M. de Calonne, In 1791 he resign- 
ed, in consequence of Mr. Pitt not persisting in his demands 
on Russia; but though he voted occasionally against the Gov- 
ernment, he expressed strong aversion to the lengths to which 
some uf Fox’s Whig noblemen were going in foreign affairs. 
He died January 31st, 1799. He had made a great match, 
marrying for his first wife (November 29th, 1773) Lady Amelia 
Darcy, only daughter and heiress of Robert, las. Earl of Hold- 
erness, Baron Conyers, in which last dignity she succeeded 
her father, and transmitted it to the Osbornes. This barony 
had been created in 1509 in the son of Sir John Conyers and 
Margery, daughter of Puilip, Lord Darcy. With this mar- 
riage Leeds obtained Hornby Castle, in Yorkshire. The Con- 

ers family were a branch from the parent stock at Stockton, 
o Durham, and rose to importance in Richmondshire by the 
patronage of the Scroopes of Bolton, about the time of Rich- 
ard II. “ Qu) Coniers,” says Leland, “the first lord of that. 
name, dyd great coste on Horneby Castle. It was before but 
a@ mene thing.” By the Baroness Conyers (from whom he 
obtained a divorce in 1779) the Duke had two sons, the young- 
er of whom, Lord Francis Godolohin Osborne, was the father 
of the present Duke of Leeds. The Duke married, secondly, 
a Miss Catherine Anguish, whose exquisite beauty is extolled 
by Lord Sheffield in the “ Auckland Correspondence.” His 
eldest son, George William Frederick, who succeeded him as 
sixth Duke of Leeds, was Lord-Lieutenant of the North Rid- 
jug of Yorkshire, and Lord Proprietor and Governor of the 
Scilly Islands, On the 4th of May, 1827,he was appointed 
Master of the Horse in Canning’s Ministry, and from this 
time the Osbornes, who had been rather Conservative- Whigs 
than Tories during Pits reigu, moved forward with the Can- 
ningites to the Liveral party. The Duke died July 10, 1838, 
and was succeeded by his only son, Francis Godolphin D’Ar- 
ev Osborne (seventh Duke), who had been summoned to the 
Upper [louse as Lord Osborne the month before his 
father’s death, and assumed, in 1849, the name of D’Arey in 
addition to his own. He was married to an American lady, 
but diced without children May 4, 1859, when all his tives, ex- 
cept the barony of Conyers, devolved on his cousin, George 
Godolphin Osborne, second Baron Godolphin (of this family), 
son of Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne meutioned above, 
who had been created Lord Godolphin, of Farnham Royal, 
Bucks, on the 14th of May, 1832, and died in 1850. Tais no- 
bleman is the present aud eighth Duke of Leeds, and a son 
and grandson promise a continuance of the dignity in the 
same line. The Barony of Coayers devolved on the nephew 
of the seventh Duke, Sackville @eorge Lane Fox, son of 
Sack ville-Lane- Fox, Esq., M. P., by Lady Charlotte Osborne, 
only daughter of the sixtu Duke ot Leeds. 

The descendants of the lucky apprentice have, therefcre, 
acquired two peerages, and estates which raise them at least 
to the second rank. The family risked its fate on the Revo- 
lution, but it bas otherwise not done much fur England, 
and its most prominent member now is the present Duke’s 
brother, Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne, a Rector, who, as 
the “ S. G. O.” of the Zimes, has so often and so ably pleaded 
the cause of the friendless and the poor. 


————— 
BETWEEN SKY AND SEA. 


“ How do you call your new buat, Bill?” asked one sailor 
of another, immediately below the lodgings which my mother 
and family have the honour to occupy upon the cliff at Dip- 

ington. “Is it Aphrodett or Aphroditey? We was arguly- 
ng about it over at the Jolly Smugglers last night, and Tom 
Dedligbts and I, we came to blows about it, and didn’t settle 
the matter arter all.” 

“ Well, Jack,” returned the proprietor of the vessel in ques- 
tion, “ one of you must ha’ been « hignoramus, and thavsa 
fact; for how is it possible my craft can be called Aphroditey, 
when we calls Bob Bowline’s Zerpsichoar ?” 

“Ay, that’s true, Bill. I was for Aphrodeit myself all along; 
and cuss me if I don’t punch Tom’s head again for misbeliev- 
ing me. I stands by your boat, too, in other things besides 
naming it rightly ; and have bet a gallon o’ beer that she beats 
Bob's at the regatta.” 

“Ay, and so she will, if the wind treats her fair,” growled 
the ship-owner, projecting a plug of tobacco right into our 
parlour window, which is not supplied with glass, and substi- 
tuting another for it in his right cheek. “TI suppose one of 
this interesting family will be invited to take part in the 
amusements upon that day.” 

“Ay, like enough,” replied the other gruffly. “Although I 
can’t say as how | thinks pole-dancing isa thing to ve en- 
couraged. It tain’t nautical. I've seen a landlubber,as didn’t 
know he was a standing on a bowsprit, get clear away with 
the prize before now.” 

This was the first whisper that we had heard about a re- 
gata, and it filled us with the greatest uneasiness, My moth- 
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(asshe ts continually reminding us) half-a.dozen large families, 
and all without any external assistance whatever, except the 
‘ast—our own—for which, being seventeen in all, the accom- 
modation provided by Nature was insufficient—even my 
mother, I say, was at a loss to conceive what a regatta por- 
tended. Secretly, perhaps, she feare! that it was something 
connected with that great enemy of our race, the butcher, 
who had already tora from her 80 many of her beloved off 
spring; but if so, she concealed her apprehensions with a he- 
roism worthy of a matron of Rome or Sparta, although she is 
only Berkshire born. Sold into captivity at an early age, she 
was brought down to Dippington—a place where pigs, in- 

stead of being housed like agricultural labourers, as in her 

nalive county, are placed (I will not say accommodated) in 

mere caverns in the c'iff-side, either natural, or excavated by 

the hand of men. We ourselyes occupy such a tenement, 

while our shameless proprietor inhabits the neatest litile 

house at the entrance of the pier that the architectural imag- 

ination of childhood ever devised, or unconsciously copied 

from those fancy missionary-boxes, made to imitate human 

dwellings, which adorn the mantel-pieces of well-regulated 

nurseries, with a slit in their roofs for the half-pence of the 

charitable instead of chimneys. This gentleman has nothing 
to do but to count his monies and tell falsehoods with respect 

to the weather. If he knew for acertainty that a tornado 

was due in a pony of an hour, he would pronounce a posi- 

tive opinion that the afternoon would be one of unbroken 

calm, rather than turn back a twopence from his turnstile. 

Human beings are proverbially credulous, otherwise the suc- 

cessful career of this meteorological impostor would be unac- 

countable. Again and again have I watched him inveigle on 

to that shelterless pier, mothers, nurses, perambulators full of 
children, babes in arms, by a solemn assurance of fine weath- 

er; and scarcely has he locked up his ill-gotten gains, when 

back come these unhappy persons, drenched to the skin; and 

in every case, he is as well aware as we are—who, with our 

faces set to the wind, are, asis generally known, natural ba- 

rometers—that the rain is about to come down—as they call 

it in these parts —“ a squelcher.” 

We ought to have guessed that there was something brew- 

ing beside Wind (which is manufactured about Dippington on 

an enormous scale), by observing the behaviour of our pro- 

prietor for days before the regatta came off. The public was 

always applying to him for information about something, and 

he was always imparting it, or so much of it as he pleased. 

By his looking up at the sky (which was threatening in the 
extreme) in almost a devotional manner, we ought to have 
gatiuered, I say, that he was prophesying smooth things, and 

persuadiog people to take pier-tickets greatly in advance at a 

very slight reduction. But he deceived us, as he deceived the 
rest of his fellow-creatures, Not only is he guardian of the 
pier, and owner of several sailing-boats,which lay for hire upon 
the beach, and Our proprietor, but he is also lord of many 
bathing-machines. He divides the empire of Dippington, in 
fact, with Mr. Omnium, the house-agent, who prveys pianos 
by the week or month, and lets out plate and linen, and 
wagonettes for pleasure-parties; who would furnish your 
lawn with tents, suitable for picnics, sufficient to form a Car. 
ragh Camp, and who would finally bury you with the utmost 
decency for £12 12s. (including shell), and “convey” you free 
of charge to the nearest railway station. It is impossible I 
should be ignorant of these facts, because an immense placard 
sets them forth to the great prejudice of our landward view 
immediately opposite our lodgings, which, indeed, command 
most things, by reason of their elevated position. “None of 
my family ever lived in an attic before this,” observes my 
mother, when “put out” by papa; in which remark she 
makes a sly hit at his Dippington origin. But he very seldom 
replies by anything beyond a characteristic wgh/ which Mr. 
Fenimore Cooper truly describes to be one of the most signifi- 
cant sounds within the compass of the humanjvoice. Where 
Uncas or Chinchagook could have learned it, however—poor 
Savages who had never even seen a pig—I am at a loss to con- 
ceive. They are no’ a happy couple, papa and mamma, I’m 
afraid. “I wish I could get this ring off my nose,” says the 
latter sometimes : “ it is enough to make one Wilde to think 

there is no Divorce Court in all Piggery.” 

Excuse my excursiveness: I could never be kept within 
doors since I could run alone, but was always wandering 
about looking (like Mr. Micawber) for “something to turn 
up ;” let me see, where was 1? I was speaking of the habi- 
tual deceitfulness of ovr proprietor, We hear almost every 





and it’s really dreadfal. I said be was the lord of many 
bathing-machines; these every morning are made use of by a 
number of the human race, who have the curious faculty of 
being able to swim without cutting their throats. Among 
them are several beautiful young females. They enter with 
their back-hair most elegantly arranged (and [ need not say to 
whom they are indebted fur that fashion) iu pigtails ; but when 
they come out at the door, which opens direct upon the sea, 
their hair flows about their shoulders; in anotber moment (if 
they have no bathing-caps) it looks like sea-weed, as they 
emerge like so many Aphrodeits from the wave, or dance in 
its foam like Terpsichoars, 1t is no wonder, then, that man, 
whose taste is so peculiar, falls straightway in love with them ; 
sits upon the shore to watch them; and makes his right eye 
ache with telescopes, in hopes to bring them nearer. A cer- 
tain young gentleman of the name of Mildew, who by wearing 
a shiny hat and using terms out of the Nautical Vocabulary , 
hopes to be thought to keep a yacht here, fell a victim through 
the above means to one of these land svrens. He came to our 

roprietor one day, and says he: “I have watched her into 
No. 17; and will you let me have the little bit of carpet upon 
which she places her beautiful white feet? 1 will pay you 
for it as though it were woven in the looms of Shiraz or 
Gombroon.” 

“ Well,” replies our proprietor, affecting to be careless about 
the matter, “ I don’t know much about the price of carpets at 
the places you mention. But for the floor-covering of No. 17 
—which is a particular handsome one—I don’t think that a 
guinea would be too high a figure. ‘ 

“It’s rather a fancy price,” returned Mr. Mildew, somewhat 
ruefully ; “still, this is not a case for paltry economy. Only 
let me have it at once, before it is defiled by the tread of any 
less angelic foot,” 

“ Very good,” says our proprietor: “I'll send my wife to 
fetch it.” 

Now, we could look right into the backyard of the pier- 
house; and we saw that woman select from e@ heap of old 
scraps of carpet one whose pattern I can swear (0, and it was 
that very one which (having entered the machine, and pre- 
tended to bring the other away) she and her wicked husband 
delivered to poor Mr. Mildew for one-and-twenty shillings 
sterling. We saw him kiss it—ugh !—and fold it up, and put 
it into the iaside pocket of hia metal-buttoned jacket, Tiis 
was nut a high principled transaction of our proprietor; but 





er, who is a person of great experience, having brought up 
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er in the profits of the German banditti, who, with three brass 


horns and a trombone, infest the place, and exact tribute fiom 
the inhabitants, They mike nothing of walking through the 
French windows that op3n on the lawns, and demanding 
largesse of the astonished occupants of the parlour; and our 
proprietor, who, of course, has every means of iiformyion, 
tells them where to go—whcre the unprotected females live, 
or the swarms of children who admire German muss‘c, no 
knowing that itis no more genuine than are the German: 
silver spoons which give such a meiallic flavour to their lodg- 
ing-house cookery. Yet our proprietor don’t like other peo- 
ple’s music; wouldn’t have Admiral Fitzroy’s drum even, al- 
though he offered it tor nothing, just because people would know 
when it was going to be wet, and so be warned off the pier. [ be- 
lieve the regatta itself was originated for his sole benefit. It 
was his German banditii that was engaged to play upon his 
pier; it was from Ais pier that the boats were advertised to 
start ; the fireworks were to be exhibited from Ais pier-head ; 
and from hés pier--suid the advertisements—could be best be- 
held the magnificent illumination of the cliffs. 

From the pier, too—let this have a line to itself—the Pole- 
dance was announced to take place. Yes, my excursive- 
ness cannot much longer avail me; I feel I am drawing near 
to the catastrophe of my story. I can discourse no more con- 
ceraing the locality and its gossip, for 1 have not the genius 
in this matter which is enjoyed by the editor of the Dipping- 
ton Gazette. How l> can go on, week after week, enlarging 
upon the beauty of the scenery, and the m:ldness of the cli- 
mate and theluxuriance of the vegetation, and theenterprisin 
character of Mr. Omnium and our proprietor, I know not. 
should believe him to have been naturally a person of cheerful 
temperament, to have done it so long, even if he broke down, 
and hung himself to-morrow. Let me see; where was I? Ab,the 
‘ole-dance! You do not know what that is, my gentle reader. 
[ trust not, indeed. The wildest war-dance of the reddest 
Indian is a minuet compared to it. Talk of pugilism, bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting! these are the harmless sports of a civil- 
ised community, compared with the atrocious amusement 
which I have in my mind. 

My mother being, as I have already mentioned, Berkshire 
bred, had never had the opportunity, in hor own youth, of be- 
holding a regatta upon the ocean, and therefore she could 
afford us no 1aformation upon the —— But there was a 
presentiment over us all,a sort of pig's whisper of coming 
doom, which made our tails curl whenever we thought of the 
regatta. Upon the morning of the fatal day, though the sun 
shone brightly on the breezy sea, and every little ship was gay 
with bunting,we experienced no sort of exhilaration. When our 
proprietor came up the cliff, and cast his baleful shadow upon 
our domestic trough, we knew that he was up to no good. 
There was a man with him of such a repulsive appearance, 
that I could scarcely have shuddered more if he bad been 
dressed in blue. “That's pretty pork,” says he, with his 
hungry eyes fixed upon my fair proportions: “it seems al- 
most a pity tosalt him before his time.” 

A tear slid down my mother’s cheek at this cruel allusion; 
in her loving eyes, we were salted before our time,if we were 
salted at all. Oace and once only she had saved a !ittle fami- 
ly from this awful fate by eating them up herself; but she ne- 
ver again had the heroism (or perhaps the appetite) for such 
a desperate remedy. 

The wicked stranger took me up in his arms. 

“ Good-bye,” cried I,“ beloved parent; good-bye, dear broth- 
ers and sisters, A'l that is left to me now is to disagree with 
this cannibal.” 

The Man, whose gross ears could detect nothing of all this, 
observed tv our proprietor: “ Hark, how the little beggar 
squeals !” 

‘Then they put me into a hamper, and tying this to a rope, 
suspended me to the end of a bowsprit which projected from 
the pier over the harbour. There I hung between sea and 
sky in my wicker prison, through the interstices of which, if I 
had but had the heart for it, lL could have enjoyed an admira- 
ble view of the regatta. I saw the sailing-boats start upon 
their course, and return, and coull not but remark that the 
race seemed never to the swift, but to that which had the 
least tonnage. The vessel which came in first never won, 

Then there were swimming-matches, which excited av im- 
mense interest. “I hope,” observed a lady in my hearing, 
“that everything will be conducted with propriety. The man 
at the turnstile assures me that the competitors will be attired 
in knickerbockers.” I need not say that this was not the 


word he says (through the tendency which sound has to ascend), | case. 


‘Then there was a duck-hunt. I donot love the duck; I 
hate its unmeaning noise, and despise its greediness; but my 
heart fairly bled to behold that unhappy bird pursued and 
captured by featherless bipeds up-n its semi native element, 

But the reflection that continually obtruded itself, and pre- 
vente either my interest or my sympa'hy in the fate of orh- 
ers, being very absorbing, wis this: Why was C suspen lel 
in a hamper at the end of along pole, aud way wis taat pols 
greased? For not long after [ halt been place! in this p rst- 
tion, @ human being, for once adopting our more conveu- 
ient method of progress—namely, upon all-fours—bad ap- 
proached me with au enormous lump of grease, and then re- 
tired backwards, making the bowsprit shine in the westering 
sun. Even this dread Uncertainty, however, was better than 
the knowledge of the Fatal Truth, for which I was indebted 
to the conversation of two clergymen of the Church of Eug- 
land, who, it is my opinion, ought to have known better thaa 
to have been present at such an abominable scene. If they 
had been chief rabbis, indeed, come to behold the torture of a 
hereditary enemy—— But | am anticipating. 

“ And what are they going to do here?” asked onc divine, 
in a wide awake, of the other, who, being a resident ia the 
place, was obliged to attire himself very ecclesiastically indeed. 
“ What is to be done with poor Piggy ?” 

“ Well, this is what we should have called at Cambridge 
the Baconian method. Any man who can walk along that 
greasy pole, and touch the hamper, becomes the owner of its 
contents. He pulls astring, the bottom falls out, and the pig 
tunmibles into the water.” 

“ What fun!” exclaimed the Christian gentleman in the 
wide-awake. 

Accordingly, when the cruelty of man had exhausted itself 
in the duck direction, it soared to higher spheres; wretch af- 
ter wretch essayed to become possessed of me by treading 
the slippery path; I could hear the cautious thud of their 
bare feet, and even the heavy breathing—stertorous with 
anxiety and greed—of those who nearly reached their living 
goal; then a great splash in the sea proclaimed that 1 was 
safe for that time at least, and the human crowd set up a yell 
of joy at the discon.fiture of their fellow-creature. I have 
heard of Mohammed suspended in his cuffia between Heaven 
and Earth, but, let me tell you, to be suspended Between 
Sea and Sky isa great deal worse; moreover, in one's cuttin, 
oue is tolerably iudependent of exterva! circumstances; but 





I have koown him do worse things. Lt is not generally 
understood (but we know it) that he is the instigator wud shar- 


in a wicker-hamper, and alive to every detail of your — 
and its consequences, and not able tu swim, the alfuir becomes 
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rer the affecting ‘scene which ensued; but, 
so transient are even our most tender sentiments, at the 
a oh nies. we were sufficiently. calm to ap the 
ficent Lilumination of the Cliffe Cathe Wheel, 
Com: » London) in all its su , In the silence 
of night, however, when the moon arose, I stood on my hind- 
_ Jegs,and watched the phenomenon of the tide, with 
~ that nobody can appreciate who has not beén, within a . 
breadth, the victim of a Pole-dance, 
a 
MEMORY. 

It is not, perhaps easy to account for the general. low esti- 
mate of Memory, as one ofthe powers of the intellect, which is 
implied in the facility with which the vainest will 
charge himself with the want of it, Memory is certainly 
thought by many to be a kind of slavish attention to the let- 
ter, mpatible with full ap of the spirit. All 
men, indeed, accuse themselves of bad memory almost as a 
matter of course, and with none of the effort that the confes- 
sion of dull perception, weak judgment, or defective. taste 
would cost them. One cause for this may be, that a bad me- 
mory cannot be concealed, There may be di of 
opinion as to what constitutes imagination or judgment, but 
we either remember or we forget, and everybody is a judge 
whether we do the one or the other when we are fairly tested. 
The only thing to be done, therefore, is to make light of 
failure, and to lower memory to a mere mechanical excellence. 
Now, in certain fantastic forms of memory there is some 
colour for this disparagement. People may remember what 
is trivial, because their attention has not been arrested by 
what is important. Particular facts are retained that are not 
of the essence of the subject to which they relate, justifying 
the suspicion that the mind which retains them was not occu- 
pied with the main features, Thus the merits of a poem are 
not unlikely to escape the man who remembers the exact 
number of its lines, and other such accidental niceties, But 
these caprices and arbit feats of memory are not common 
enough to explain or justify the prevailing tone towards me- 
mory. When we forget anything which we have had fair op- 
portunities of acquiring, it is a matter for real humiliation, 
not for the mock contrition we are all so ready with. There 
is in most minds a standing d to resist the entrance of 
knowledge into the brain—vacancy, indifference, impatience 
‘wool ering, narrowness of interest, absorption in self; and 
we confess to one or all of these when we own with an easy 
air—and as if, after all, we had been better employed—that we 
forget, and when we fall to abusing our “ wretched memory.” 
Of course people are hard upon memory in another way al- 

ther, and expect from it more than is ible. As Dr. 
Johnson says, “ We consider ourselves as defective in memory 
either because we remember less than we desire, or less than 
‘we suppose others to remember”—not. reflec! that he who 
remembers most remembers little compared with what he for- 
gets. But what we would say is, that men ought not to de- 
nounce their memories and still think that ssi “ keep, and 
have, what memory alone can bring into use. No memory 


can be universal; it must have its strong and its weak side ; 
but in proportion to its strength and many-sidedness com- 
bined, will be found the vigour of other ties, and the 
power with which they can be immediately brought to bear 
upon men. Thus statesmen must have great memories, No 
man can. take a leading, governing place among his fellows 
without it. The successful politician is perpetually called up- 
on for feats of memory. A great speech is one of them, and 
so is debate and successful rejoinder. He must distinctly re- 
member his own course and the course of events, what he has 
learnt, what he has seen, and the men he has known, what 
ihey have said and done. He must have an arbitrary memo- 
ry for names and dates, and a verbal memory to quote prompt- 
ly and accurately. He must not hesitate, or hungle, or apolo- 
ise—all must distinct, full, clear; and with all these ef- 
‘orts of distant memory -he must remember his own precon- 
certed line, and speak in the order he planned. There are 
many such memories as these among our public men, only 
their very universality prevents their being recognised as 
memory. People wonder at a display of power, but go on 
hting memory in their own persons just the same. 
he memory that gets itself a name is exhibited in some one 
icular line, and mainly in that which enables a man to 
eep what he has once learnt—what he bas been taught and 
what he has read, the thoughts of others rather than his own. 
It is the memory which makes a mana library in his own 
n, which enabled Jeremy Taylor to write his Liderty of 
ing without access to bookb, and which makes some- 
body in every University a general referee; the memory by 
which Scaliger could repeat a hundred lines, having once read 
them—a feat to which every large experience has something 
like a ) gang but which is still miraculous to persons whose 
gifts do not lie in that direclion, whose own treacherous 
memory, like a bag with holes, lets everything slip through 
that they put into it. But there is a form of memory rarer, 
and perhaps more interesting, than all these—the memory of 
a man’s self, which keeps his whole being together, and con- 
nects the life in a chain every link of which is known, so that 
he loses no part of himself, but can review his course from 
the beginning to the present hour, with incidents and dates 
all in their right places, loves and hatreds yet real, and every 
feeling of the pust holding its place in living thought. The 
most remarkable case we know of this classof memory is De 
Quincy's, who recalls distinctly things which happened before 
he was two years old, not only as solitary incidents, but as 
effecting his subsequent views, and awaking a train of thought 
that knew no break or interruption. One recollection was a 
dream of“ terrific grandeur,” at twenty-one months old; an- 
other, a “profound sense of- pathos” connected with the 
reappearance, very early in spring, of some crucuses, and 
which, oné would think, implies some associations with the 
revious spring; and a third, the awful impression made at 
‘one and a half, more or less, by some trifle’—by some whis- 
pered act of cruelty inflicted by a nurse on a dying sister, of 
which he says, “ ‘The feeling which fell upon me was a shud- 
dering horror, a8 upon a first glimpse of the truth that I was 
ina world of evil and strife. 3 I had not suspected 
until this moment the true complexion of the world in which 
oe 9 end my sisters were living; thenceforth the character 
t) ny thoughis changed tly. . » . For myself, that 
‘incident had a lasting revoludionary power in colduring my 
estimate of life.” It is easy to » at but we ful) 
believe that thought of this impressive kind aa | 
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ndering advance, and rendering him the most 
and digressive of writers. But such a memory is the only one 
to throw light on the puzzles and lexities which hang 
round the dawn of mind, and the influences and 
which give direction to all after-thought. But, short of 
memories may be too morbidly retentive of the past; the 
mere pro of time and procession of events cling 
with an rtunate hold, and interfere with om of 
thought and interest in the new fields on which we are for 
ever entering, Then, too, forgetting has usually so much to 
do with forgiving that it is a much r effort nets peor 
cannot forget, as it also is for such to reconcile themselves to 
thecourse of events. For we are forgetful rather than resigned. 
Too retentive a memory is, however, 80 rare & —Wwith 
most the inner tablet which should record our past is so blurred 
aud misty, the work we have done, thie interests that occupied 
us once, the people we have associated with are all so reniote, 
so hard to revive in any available distinctness at our most 
pressing need—that when, in contrast with our sad perplexing 
oblivion of what once filled hours and days, perhaps whole 
months and years, we encounter one of those sensitive, 
nervous memories, acting almost like another sight, we are 
filled with a wistful envy and regret till we perceive that there 
are drawbacks. Wesee that memory may haunt like a ghost, 
or that such a power of reviving old impressions is commonly 
attended by a coldness to the present, a reluctance to meet new 
influences, and even a certain superciliousness towards mat- 
ters which we think bin’ well worth giving our minds to, 
because they are comp with a glorified past, For nobody 
can remember with perfect fairness; things either fade into 
insignificance, or they are illuminated bya halo. * * 

There is a form of memory perhaps oftener on the lips than 
any of these, and of more every-day homely utility. It is that 
which bears in mind the existing state of things, and which is 
opposed to absence of mind. It is this which is meant where 
the reader, introduced to the mysteries of Mrs. Gamp’s room, 
is told that a stranger could move in it without danger to life 
or limb by always remembering the bedstead. This memory 
consists in carrying about with us all the eircumstances of our 
present condition that do not immediately meet the eye, and 
all the obligations of the passing day and hour—the memory 
called head in common parlance, one of whose proverbial uses 
is to save the heels. It is the one quality necessary to make 
the wheels of social existence move easily. We may haveany 
sort of bad memory out of this degerinant and be ourselves 
the main sufferers, but all the world groans under the domes- 
tic bad memory. Thus our wife may have read and forgotten 
eyery page and fact of Glbbon’s “Decline and Fall,” and 
neither our temper will be ruffled nor our affections estranged 
upon some chance discovery of the void where solid know- 
ledge should have been; but if she were twice in one week to 
forget to order dinner, we could neither answer for our sere- 
nity nor for our constancy. This is the memory about which 
men are the most unjust, the least disposed to tollow the gol- 
den rule. Wereprove our servant for executing only two 
commissions out of four, or even only ten out of a dozen, and 
excuse ourselves for similar lapses as soon ‘as he has left our 
austere presence, not without, it may be, some touch of 
complacency, as though this proved that our minds were set 
on higher matters. In fact it is impossible, in our own case, 
to take such a very harsh view of such delinquencies; they 
will assume the air of misfortunes, perversities of fate, any- 
thing rather than grave faults. 

People have argued that there is no such thing as memory 

as a separate quality, asserting that it only proves a given 
strength and vigour of the powers and endowments to which 
it gives expression—that men always remember what has 
made an adequate impression upon the brain, and that failures 
of memory are only failures of original apprehension and re- 
ception. But no one who is conscious of what is called a 
bad memory willingly gives in to such a notion as this. He 
remembers having once felt vividly, clearly apprehended, 
thrown his whole heart and energies into a subject, made it 
his own ; and yet he has forgotten it; nothing but an impres- 
sion remains. Impressions, we grant, where once they have 
been deep, never wholly die. e recall a joy, an excitement, 
an interest, a keen pursuit; we never forget where we have 
once felt and thought our deepest, laboured our best; but 
facts, details, particulars, are all gone. Our past is like the 
middle distances of a plain in a picture—light and shade, but 
no defined outline. Even conscience shares the dimness. 
There is the “impression of a sigh,” as an old writer has 
called it, rather than the error that caused it in full vision. 

Besides, if there were not such a thing as memory, irrespec- 
tive of the thing remembered, how could people retain proper 
names an instant in the mind? The eyes and ears seem to 
have their own peculiar talent in this direction. Thus men 
who have clean forgotten everything that books have taught 
them have an excellent memory for faces which seem to have 
no other claim except that they are faces—for names, and for 
signboards; and thereis memory for numbers, more difficult 
to understand still,wben figures put in some chance order are 
retained in their exact: places for long periods of time. The 
common feature of all is, that they are remembered without 
effort and without thought. The traces last because the 
tablet is apt for their reception. 

There is no such test of verbal memory as the power of re- 
taining long passages of prose composition—that gift so free- 
ly distributed to the characters of novels like the and 

ryll Grange, acquired, not for declamation or any other 
use, but simply because the rhythm of a style has impressed 
itself with the hold that recurring rhymes secure on ordinary 
ears. An appropriate prose quotation, led up to by chance, 
is a pleasant surprise that one does not forget. The more 
ordinary feat of this memory: is that of retaining the exact 
words, whether spoken or written, of what has been neatly or 
pungently expressed, A good deal of something very like wit 
itself lies in an apt verbatim reproduction of the wit and 
humour of other men. 

Poets have told us all along that there is an art more im- 
portant to our peace than memory, and that is, how to forget. 


Undout A 1 system of books and readers teaches 
esoabntly, Soo sovpe armor. of oaks apd readers teaches 
tain a traceofthe book she has been reading after she has 
el the page, and will frankly acknowledge the convenience 
tains to again in @ month’s time,’ with a curio. 
sity a8 as at and a mind ore cee ofall previous 
With some this happens in a fortnight, if many 

; the more retentive, we believe, find that 

six weeks for every vestige of and in- 
to have passed off Nor is it only in books that the 
vast number and rapid succession of objects clai our at- 

’ busy times condemn 


A KING OF SHREDS AND PATCHES, 


There was in 1858 a person named Antoine de Tonnens 
practising as an attorney, or apowé, in the town of Perigueux, 
and one fine day he disposed of his business to a brother 
la and embarked for South America with a view of estab- 

acolony in Araucania. He found, he says, the Arau- 
canian 1 haps a spetsilty’ thes Bey ddgy nye st 
organ nm, and perpet menaced by the Chilians. He 
made the acquaintance of a cacique who had influence in the 
country, and through him offered to his countrymen to en- 
lighten them on their rights, and to give them an organization 
and a government. The Araucanians accepted his offer, and 
named him their en, The Patagonians, jealous of the good 
fortune of their neighbours, also offered the Crown to M. de 
Tonnens, who accepted it, so that he was Sovereign of both 
nations, by the style and title of Orllic Antoine I. Before the 
immortal principles of ’89 had time to take much root in the 
country Orilic Antoine I. was dethroned. He was attacked 
by the Chilians, made prisoner, and condemned to death, from 
which he was with some difficulty rescued by the French 
authorities. He was put on board ship and di oom to Brest, 
where he landed about a year . Soon after his arrival in 
Paris he issued a manifesto to the following effect :— 

be Kinglom of Araucania and Patagonia. Creation of a 
fetory on South America, with a capital of 100,000,000f— 
We, Orllic Antoine I., by the grace of God, and the national 
will, King of Araucania and Patagonia, considering, as we 
have shown in our divers publications, the immense advantage 
to France of introducing her language in the south of the 
American continent, as a counterpoise to the influence of the 
three great Powers y established tere sane England, 
Spain, and Portugal,—and in order to give the French com- 
merce important markets for its products, we propose, &c.” 

This manifesto, which invited people to subscribe in favour 
of the French idea, remained without effect; not a centime 
was forthcoming, and the office in the Rue Vivienne had to be 
shut up. The civil list of Araucania and Patagonia not being 
available, and the Parisians declining to give money for the 
restoration of their Sovereign, he was reduced to considerable 
straits. He had been for some montbe living at an hotel in 
Paris; had run up a bill which he was unable to pay, and the 
mae ane me was that his Araucanian Majesty appeared on 
Saturday last in the Correctional Police Court on a charge of 
swindling, which was set forth in the following terms by the 
presiding judge :— 

“In December last you alighted at one of the best hotels in 
Paris. You e an apartment at 150f.a month. You 
intimated Pann tention of boarding at the hotel, which is 
easily understood, for you could not well board elsewhere. 
You were without resources, but you had, we are told, an 
excellent appetite. Your tastes were of a very refined nature. 
You required the most sumptuous fare, and when the dishes 
were not sufficiently delicate you rejected them. When 
persons are in such great penury as you were they should be 
much more modest, even though they may have been Kings 
of Araucania and Patagonia. You lived in this way during 
four months. Now, for a man who perhaps had worn a 
crown, but who had not a farthing in his pocket, this was not 
over-delicate conduct. One day you disappeared from your 
hotel; you went, I don’t know where, to your family, to 
solicit aid. You returned to your hotel, and then you spoke 
of resources which would enable you to pay your debt— 
resources to be derived from an enterprise you were about to 
engage in—factories in Araucania and Patagonia. You 
opened offices in Paris in a little corner of the Rue Vivienne. 

ou printed statutes of a company, with 100 millions of 
rancs capital. Your attempt did not succeed; you did not 

t a sous. You were asked how you meant to pay your 

otel expenses, and you said yuu should do so when you 
formed your company. How, without having a single sub- 
scriber, could you pay? Did you mean to pay your personal 
expenses with the money of — shareholders? In fact, you 
have not been able to pay. I pass over certain matters which 
in a moral point of view might have their weight. You are 
reproached with certain manceuvres in order to throw dust 
in the eyes of the persons who fed and lodged you for four 
months ; and supposing that at first you were only imprudent, 
still there must have come a moment when you could have 
no further illusions as to your resources. What answer can 
you make ?” 


A long examination followed, in which the accused tried to 
defend himself as best he could. He had hopes of formin 
his company ; he had hopes of getting back his crown; he h 
no intention of pro anybody ; he had given the landlady 
of the hotel an acknowledgment of his debt, which he meant 
and which he tried to pay; but all his exertions to raise 
money failed. Witnesses were called, who deposed that he 
had been for some time King of Araucania, and that he had 
been taken prisoner by the Chilians and sentenced to be shot, 
and that he was saved by the French authorities. Muvreover, 
it was proved by a letter from the Procureur at Périgueux 
that during the time he practised there asa lawyer he had 
borne an excellent character for probity. The Procureur 
moreover added that he did not believe him capable of 
swindling anybody, but that his pretended ro alty of Arau- 
cania had completely upset his ideas and made him indulge 
the most preposterous projects, and that he was affected with 
a@ monomania which had completely absorbed his intellect. 

The judgment of the Court was to this effect :— 

“Whereas by assuming the title of Prince and King of 
Araucania the accused may have acted under the influence 
of chimerical thoughts and facts, but which, perhaps, to him 
seemed true; that, consequently, the character of swindling 
not appearing in the case, it decided that there was good 
reason to pronounce his acquittal.” 

He was accordingly set at liberty. What measures he 
means to adopt towards his restoration to the throne of 
Araucania no oae can tell. Meantime, it is well it should be 
koown that the Araucanians and Patagonians are without a 
Sovereign, and without a Constitution, and would probably 
yess the first candidate that may present himseli—Parse 
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‘The condition of our foreign ‘affairs is reason- | 4 


" belligerents. 


. Btituted to complete the unfinished work of the 


Domingo, apparently without prospect of an early 


PRESIDENT’S ‘MESSAGE. 
Fellow citizens of the Senate and House of Repre 
gain the blessings of health and abun-’ 
-harvests claim our profoundest gratitude to 


ably satisfactory. 

exico continues to bea re.of civil war. 
While our political relations with that country 
have undergone no change, we have at the same 
time strictly maintained neutrality between the 


At the request of the States of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua,a competent engineer has been an- 
thorized to make a survey of the Rivér San Ju:n 
and the port of San Juan. It is a source of much 
satisfaction tnat the difficclties, which fer a mo- 
ment excited some political apprehension and 
caused a closing of the  inter-oceanic 
transit route, have been amicably adjusted, and 
that there is.a good prospect that the route will 
soon be reopened. with an increase of capacity 
and adapattion. We could not exaggerate either 
the commercial. or the political importance of 
that greatimprovement. I[t would be doing in- 
justice to an importznt South American State not 
to acknowledge the directness, frankness and 
cordiality with which the States of Colombia 
have entered into intimate relations with this 
Government. A claims convention has been con- 


one which closed its session in 1861. 

The new liberal Constitution ot Venezuela hav- 
ing gone in'o effect with the universal acquiesence 
of the people, the Government under 't has been 
recognized, and diplomatic intercourse with it 
has been opened in a cordial and friendly spirit. 

The long deferred Aves Island claim has been 
satisfactorily paid and discharged. Mutual psy- 
ments have been made of the claims awarded 
by the late Joint Commission for the settle- 
met of claims between the United States 
and Peru. An earnest and cordial friendship 
continues to exist between the two countries; 
and such efforts as were in my power 
have been used to remove misunderstand- 
ing and avert a threatened war. between Peru and 
8 Our relations are of the most friendiy na- 
tore with Chili. the Argentine Republic, Bolivar, 
Costa Rica, Paraguay, San Saivador and Hayti. 
Doring the past year no differences of any kind 
have arisen with any of these Republics. And, on 
the other hand, their sympathies with the Unitea 
Btates are constantly expressed with cordiality 
apd earnestness. 

The claim arising from the seizure of the cargo 
of the brig Macedonian, in 1821, has been paid in 
full by the Government of Chili. - 

Civil war continues in tne Spanish part of San 


close. 

Official correspondence has been freely opened 
with Liberia, and it gives usa pleasing view of 
social and political progress in that Republic. It 
may be expected to derive new vigor from Ameri- 
can influence, improved by the rapid disappear- 
ance of slavery in the United States. 

I solicit your authority to furnish to the Re- 

ublic a gunboat at a moderate cost, to be reim. 
Terued to the United States by instaliments. 
Buch a vessel is needed for the safety ot that State 
against the native African races, and in Liberian 
hands it would be more effective in arresting the 
African slave-trade, thana squadron in our own 
hands. The possession of the least organized 
naval force would stimulate a generous ambition 
in the Republic, and the confidence which we 
should manifest by furnishing it would win for- 
bearance and favor toward the colony from all 
civilized nations. 

._ The proposed overland telegraph _be- 
tween America and Europe by the way 
of Behring’s Straits and Asiatic Rus- 
sia, which was sanctioned by Congress at 
the last session, has been undertaken under very 
favorable circumstances by aa association of 
American citizens, with the cordial good-will 
and support as well of this Government as 
of those of Great Britain and Russia. As- 
surances have been received from most of 
the South American States of their nigh appre- 
ciation of the enterprise and their readiness to co- 
operate in constructing lines tributary to that 
world-encircling communication. 

I learn with much satisfaction that the noble 
design of a telegraphic communication be- 
tween the Eastern Coast of America and 
Great Britain has been renewed, with full 
expectation of its erly accomplishment. 
Thus it is hoped that with the return of do- 
mestic peace, the country will be able to resume 
with energy and advantage her former high ca- 
reer of commerce and civilization. Our very 
popular ard estimable representative in Egypt 
died in April last. 

An unpleasant altercation which arose between 
the temporary incumbent of the office and the Gov- 
ernment of the Pacha, resulted in a suspension of 
ntercourse. The evil was promptly corrected on 
the arrival of the successor in the consulate and 
our relations with Egypt, as well as our relations 
with the Barbary Powers, are entirely satis- 
factory. 

The rebellion, which bas so long been flagrant 
in Ching, has at last been suppressed, with the co- 
operating good offices of this Govern- 
ment, and of the other Western commercial 
States. The judicial consular establishment has 
become very difficult and onerous, and it will 
need legislative requisition to adapt it io the ex- 
tension of our commerce, and tothe more inti- 
mate intercourse which has been instituted with 
the Government and people of that vast empire. 
China seems to be accepting, with hearty good 
will, the conventional laws which regulate com- 
merce and social intercourse among Western na- 
tions. 

Owing to the peculier situation of Japan and 
the anomalous form of its Government, the action 
of that empire in pertormitg treaty stipulations 
is inconstant and cupricious. Nevertheless, good 
progress has been effecied by the Western Pow. 
ere, moving with enlightened concert. Our own 
pecrniary claims have been allowed, or put in 
course of settiemen:, and the inland sea has been 
reopened to rce. There is reason also to 
believe that these proceedings have increase: 
rather than diminished the friendship of Japan 
toward the Unired States. 

The ports of Norfolk, Fernandina and Pensa- 
cola have been opened by proclamation. I is 
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meselves, as well as just to the United States. 
to resort to them and other, open ports, than it is 
to pursue, through many hazards and at vast cost. 
pscnicprend wade, wih other ports which are 
closed, if not Y. ¢ Lary gperetiany 4 
least by a lawfu effective blockade. 
For myself, L have no doubt of the power. 
tity of the Exécutive, under the law of nations, 
to exclude enemies of the’ human race from én 
asylum in the United States. If Congress should 
k that proceedings in such cases lack the 
authority of law, or ought to be farther regulated 
‘by it, L recommend that provision be made for et- 
ectually preventing -foreign slave-tradera: from 
‘acquiring domicile and facilities for their criminal 
occupation in our country. ; Set 
.| In.ts possible that.if it were a bew and open 
westion, the Maritime Powers, with the light 
they now enjoy. would not concede ths privileges 
of a naval belligerent to the insurgents of the 
United States, destitute as.they are.and always 
have been, uaily of ships.and of ports 
and harbors. loyal emissaries have been 
neither lees assidyous.nor more succeseful during 
the last year than they were before that time in 
their efforts, under favor of that privilege, to em- 
broil our country in foreign wars. . The de 
and determination of the Maritime States to de- 
feet that design are believed to be as sincere as, 
and cannot be more earnest. than our own. 
Nevertheless unforeseen political difficulties have 
arisen, especially in Brazilian and British ports 
and op .the Northern boundary of the United 
States, which have required and are likely to con- 
tinue to require the practice of constant vigi- 
lance and a just and conciliatory spirit on the 
partof the Ui. ited States, as well as of the nations 
ccncerned and their Governments. Commissioners 
have been appointed under the treaty with Great 
Britain on the adjustment of the claims of the 
Hudson Bay and Puget’s sound Agricultural Com- 
-panies in Oregon, and are now proceeding to the 
execution of the trust assigned to them. 
_ In view of the insecurity of life in the region 
adjacent to the Canadian border, by recent as- 
sauits and depredations committed by inimical 
and desperate persons, who are harbored there. it 
has been thought proper to give notice that after 
the expiration of six months, the period con- 
ditionally stipulated inthe existing arrangements 
with Great Britain, the United States ‘must hold 
themselves at liverty to increase their naval arm- 
ament upon the Lakes, if they shall find that 
proceeding necessary. The condition of the bor- 
der will necessarily come into consideration in 
connection with the question of continuing 
or modifying the rights of transit from Canada 
through the United States, as well. as the regula- 
tion of imports, which were temporarily estab- 
lished by the Reciprocity Treaty of the Sth June. 
1854. Idesire, however, to be understood while 
making this statement, that the colonial authori- 
ties are not deemed to be iatentionally unjust 
or unfriendly toward the United States, but on 
the contrary, there is every reason to expect that 
with the approval of the Imperial Government 
they will take the necessary measures to pre- 
vent new incursions across the border. 

The act passed at the last session for the en- 
couragement.of emigration has, as {far as was pos- 
sible, been put into operation. 

It seems to need amendment, which will ena- 
ble the officers of the Government to prevent the 
practice of frauds against the immigrants while 
on their way, and on their arrival in the ports, so 
as to secure them here a free choice of avoca- 
tions and places of settlement. A liberal dis- 
position toward this great national policy is mani- 
tested by most of the European States, and ought 
to be reciprocated on our part, by giv- 
ing the immigrants effective national pro- 
tection. I regard our emigrants as one of the 
principal replenishing streams which are ap- 
pointed by Providence to repair the ravages of in- 
ternal war and its wastes of national strength 
and health. All that is necessary is to,secure the 
flow of that stream in its present fullness, and to 
that end the Government must in every way 
make it manifest that it neither needs nor designs 
to impose involuntary military service upon those 
who come from other Jands to cast their lot in 
our countrv. 

The mnancial affairs of the Government 
have been successfully administered dur- 
ing the last year. The legislation of the last 
session of Congress has beneficially affected the 
revenue. Although sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to experience the full effect of several of 
the provisions of the acts of Congress imposing 
increased taxation, the receipts during the year, 
from all sources, upon the basis of warrants sign- 
ed by the Secretary of the Treasury, including 
loans, and the balunce in the treasury on the Ist 
day of July, 1863, were $1.394,796,007 62, 
.and the aggregate disbursements upon the 
same basis, were §$1,298,056,101 89, leav. 
ing a balance in the treasury, as shown by 
warrants, of $96,739,905 73. Deduct from these 
amounts the amount of the principal of the pub- 
lic debt redeemed, and the amount of issues in 
substitution therefor, and the actual cash opera- 
tions of the Treasury were : Receipts, $884,076,646 
77 ; disbursements, $865,234,087 86, which leaves 
a cash balance in the treasury of $18,842,558 71. 
Of the receipte, there were derived from cus: 
toms $102,316,152 99; from lands, $588,333 29 ; 
from direct taxes, $475,648 96; from interna! 
revenue, $109,741,134 10; from ‘miscellaneous 
pegpen pa 10 2 ae from loans spplied 

o actual expenditures, uding former balance, 
$623,443.929 13. There were disbursed for the 
civil service, $27,505,599 46 ; for pensions and 
Indians, $7,517,930 97 ; tor the War Department, 
$60,791,842 97 ; forthe Navy Department, .* 
733,292 79; for interest of the public debt, $53.- 
ea6al ha ampy an segregate of $866,234,087 

le eaving a Dalance the Treas’ ° 
842,558 71, as before stated, siciusdid hidiebi 
For the actua! receipts and disbursements for the 
first quarter, and the estimated receipts and dis- 
burseinents tor the three remaining quarters of 
the current fiscal year, and the general uperations 
of the Treasury in detail, I refer you to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. I concur with 
him in the opinion th t the proportion of the mo- 
neys required to meet the expenses conse- 
quent upon the war, derived irom taxation, 
should be still further increased; and 
I earnestly invite your attention to’ this 

abieot to the end that there may be such 
additional legislation as shall be required to meet 
the just expectations of the Secretary. The pub- 
lic debt on the lat day. of July last, as appears by 
the books’ of ‘the Tresuary, ‘amouated’to ofie 
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The Seninin and admission of the State of 
Nevada © been completed, in conformity with 
law, and thus our excellent system is firmly es- 
‘Vablit “in the mountains which once seemec @ 
berren and uninhabitable waste between the 
Atlaritic States and those which have grown up 
on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, : 

‘The territories of the Union are. generally in. 


bundred 
re degen, Slave and forgo 
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though private property.” For obvious reasons | ©° 
the couse Olde property can be distribnted | #24 


great 
among all the people the better. To favor. such communication with them 


and ‘the 
by Indian’ on have ara ny partied 
come sth’ nized"; t is understood: that . these diffi- 
and whhont Sapeg, ber peceemteh tenant t " culties are about to disappear, which will per- 
means.-: Wi.h this - view a st | mit their Governments, like those of the 
ight n both edient | others, to’ go into speedy and full operation 
as intimately connected with and promotive of 
this material ‘growth of the Lemnos one the at- 
of public securities ht be held “apy | ‘ention of Congress to the valuab ormation 
bets fida purchaser ddtalee from raed “and | 2nd important recommendations veg Sh wpe 
from seizure for debt under such restrictions and public lands, Indian seme = i _ ss 
limitations as might be necessary to guard agsinst | 8°¢ mineral a — whieh mene 
abuse of so important a privilege. This would the Secretary of t Sich erior, ; . Aa 
enable prudent persons to set aside a small | ‘ansmitted, and wh eg yee mage 
annuity . against a possible day of want. —— — me gerne = tang pes gy 
Privileges like these would render the peeeee, of ‘public “interest, portelning e- 

imited 


sion of such securities to the amount bee a Py Pg oy leet eg 


on the thirtieta of September last, wae 4,221,342 
acres, of which 1,538,614 acres were entered un- 
der the homestead law. The remainder wae lo- 
cated with militery land warrants, agricultural 
scrip certified to States for railroaas, and sold for 
cash. we sLein, pe from cales and crap 
the 1st dey.of July last, although somewhat ex-| fees was 9,446. The income from sales dur- 
ceeding the Gane a the Becretary of the| ing the: fiscal year oniing, Jose wa 1864 “ 
Treasury made to Congress at the com-| $678,007 21. against $136,077 95 received during 
mencement of last session, falls short} ‘he preceding year. The aggregate number of 
of the estimate of that officer made in the pre- | 3ctes surveyed during the year has been equal to 
ceding December, as to i's ‘probable amount at | the quantity disposed of, and net is aprne 1 
the beginning of this year, by the sum of $3,995,- tlement about 133,000,000 acres of surveyed land. 
079 38. This tact exhibits a satisiactory con- et —— es ge oo bare anions 
w e Pac 
ase A. conduct of the operations of the graph, ees nae me enter Ann mith ~ vigor 

The National Banking syetem is proving to be | ‘hat gives assurance of success, notwithstanding 
acceptable to capitalions and to the ocala” the embarrassments arising wee the provelling 

On the 25th day of November, 684 high prices of materials and r. e route O 
National Banks had been organized, aj| the main line of the road has been definitely lo- 
considerable number of which were conversions | cated for one hundred _ operas re 
from State banks. Changes from the State er the central point at oome* eA N a ~~ ae i: 
tem to the National system are rapidly taking saree as A location o Ey edly = . 
place, and it is hoped that very soon there Calitornia has been mu ~ - aang - 
will be in the United States no banks of issie not | W#?d, to the great bend o' i uae er B ene, A 
authorized by Congress, and no bank-note circu-| Yala, Numerous discoveries of gold, — en 
lation not secured by the Government ; that the | Cimnebar mines have been added to me. pone 
Government and the people will derive general | heretofore known, and sbvccoenry qumene yu “ 
benefit from this change in the banking systems Sierra Nevada and Rocky orith pe te i ~ L 
of the country can hardly be questioned. The | Ordinate ranges — tonmne: We enterprising la- 
national system will create a reliable and per- | Sor. which is richly sesnunorel ny ggg 
manent influence in support.of the national | It is believed that the pr ad - 4 ra munen ot 
credit and protect the people against losses in | Precious ene en ohare lam 
the use of paper money. Whether or not any | reached, if not — . ay : Mon - 
further legislation is advisable for the suppres- | It was recommen nmy a oy Go sage 
sion of State bank issues, it will be for Congress | ‘hat our Indian system be remodelled. werece 
to determine. It seems quite clear that the | #t its last Session, acting upon the peepee 
Treasury cannot be satisfactorily condveted tn- | tion, did provide tor reorganizing t “~ aren n 
less the Government can exercise a restraining et cnantantie re oo one 

* en 
at hg he. Metronte, Somers mae there will be attended with reasonable success. 

The report of the Secretary of War and the ac- | Much yet remains to a wane i Sa 7 Bag ~” 
companying documents will detail the cam 3} Proper governmen 
of r aapoee Bh in the field since the date nn other parts of the country, to render, & carers 
last Annual Message, and also the operations of | !or the advancing settler, and to provide for the 
the several administrative bureaux of the War| Welfare of the nation. The Secretary reiterates 
Department during the last year. his recommendations, and to them the attention 

It will also specify the measures deemed es- | Of Congress is invited. ae ; 
sential for the national defence, and to keep up| The liberal provisions made by Congress ee 
and supply the requisite military force. The re- | P®¥ing pensions to invalid soldiers and sailors @ 
port of the Secretary of the Navy presents 2 | the Republic, and to the widows, orphens and de- 
comprehensive and satisfactory exhibit of the| Pendent mothers of those who have fallen in 
affairs of that department and of the naval ser. | battle or died of disease contracted, or of wounds 
vice. It is a subject of congratulation and laud- received in the service of their country, have 
able pride to our countrymen that a navy of such | been diligently administered. e ree 
proportions has been organized in so brief a Pmt neg ty arp sna , 
eee See em CteE WEE Eb maNTN CAIN | Ae) menban af INTO tnvalth onidions, uaal, 41 

The general exhibit of the navy, including disabled seamen, making the present number of 
Vessels under construction on the Ist of Decem-| army invalid pensioners 22,767, and of navy in- 
ber, 1864, shows a total of 671 vessels, carrying valid pensioners 712. Of widows, orphans and 
4.610 guns, and 510,396 tons being an actuai in- | mothers, 22,198 have been placed on the Army 
crease during the year, over and above all losses | Pension Rolls, and 248 on the Navy Rolls. The 
by shipwreck or in battle, of 83 vessels, 167 guns, | present number of army pensioners of this class 
and 42,427 tons. The total number of: men at | is 25,443. and of navy pensioners, 793. a 
this time in the naval service including officers, At the beginning of the year the numbero 
is about 51,000. There have been captured by the | revolutionary pensioners was 1,430. Only twelve 
navy during the year, 324 vessels, and the| of them were soldiers, of whom seven have since 
whole number of naval captures since hostilities | died. The remainder are those who, under the 
commenced is 1,379, of which 267 are steamers, wine Nee vt nal ——— because of relationship to 
The gross proceeds arising from the sale of con- | * 4 
demned vd a property thee far reported amounts | , During the year ending the 30th of June, 1864, 
to $14,396,250 51. A large agen) of such pro- 04.s06.616 92 have been paid to pensioners of all 
ceeds is still under adjudication, and yet to be re- | Classes. 
ported. The total expondivane of the Navy De-| I cheerfuily commend to your continued patron- 
partment of every descrip ion, including the cost | 9g¢ the benevolent institutions of the District of 
of the immense squadrons that have been called | Columbia, which have. bitherto been established 
into existence from tha 4th of March, 1861. to the | OF fustered by Congress, and respectfully reter for 
Ist of November, 1864, are $238,647,262 36. | information concerning them, ana in relation to 
Your favorable consideration is invited to| the Washington Aqueduct, the Capitol, and o'er 
the various recommendations of the Sec- | matters of local interest, to the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, especially in regard | retary. 
to a navy-yard a eultetle Y ebbitehonent The Agricultural Department, under the super. 
for the construction and repair of iron vessels, | Vision of ite present energetic and faithful head 
and the machinery and armature of our ships. is rapidly commenaing iiselfto the great and vi- 
to which reference was made in my last Annual | ‘al interest it was created 10 advance. It is pe- 
Message. culiarly the People’s Department, in which they 

Your attention is also invited to the views ex- | feel more directly concerned than in any otuer. 
pressed in the report in relation to the legislation Icommend it to the continued attention and fos- 
of Congress at its last session, in respect to prize | tering care of Congress. 
on our inland waters, The warcontinues Since the Jast Annual Mes- 

I cordially concur in the recommendation of the | sage all the important lines end positions then 
porch to the propriety of creating the new | occupied by our forces nave been maintained, and 
rank of Vice-Admiral in our naval service. our armies have steadily advanced, thus liberating 

Your attention is invited to the report of the|ithe regions left in the rear, so that Missouri, 
Postmaster-General for a detailed account of the | Keutncky, Tennessee, and parts of owher States 
on and Sceuielat condition of the Post- have ren produced reasonably fair crops. 
Office Department. 

The postal revenues for the year ending June nail ore ladon rs ee i. Gen. 
30, 1854, amounted to $12,468,253 78, and the ex- onal 2 TET pony attempted march "of thiee 
peonitures to $12,644,786 20; the excess of ex- ; Rivectls ' thiaeet on } 
penditures over receipts being $206,652 42 — I — Bespin a aetdt ware papell ined 

1 M . region. It tends [0 sho 1ea 
ane get cirupw — ~ A ae P ae aa oo relative strength, that our General-in Chiet should 
ernment in aid of the ceteblichwent of new lines | fee! able to coufront and hold in check every ac- 
ot ocean mail steamships and the policy he | ive force of the enemy, aud yet to detach a weil 
recommends for the development of increased preg Sa tig ade et date Ubote dhines 
commercial intercourse with adjacent and neigh | 14r6 in regard to it cannot here be indulged. 


bo tri i . 
idasteilon of Ocugtena Sanur h eters Important movements have also occurred dur- 
ing tne year to the effect of molding society for 


It is of noteworthy interest that the steady . 
i f i igove | durability inthe Union, although short of complete 
Teences 2 population, languavetiies SAS gee success, itis much ia the right direction that 


tituti " 
Sind pastadvesnoubiaamos, meme pase aan 12,000 citizens in each of the States of Arkansas 
checked, much less impeded or destroyed, by our | 2nd Louisiana have organized loyal State Guv- 
great civil war, which, at first glagce, would | eraments with free constitutions, and are earnest- 
‘seem to have absorbed aimost the entire-energies | ¥ atruggling to maiatain and administer them. 
of the nation. The movement in the same direction more ex- 


and “competent for Congress to 
that a limited amount of some dutere” 


e small means, 
who migat be able to save eneag for the pur- 
pose. The great advantage of citizens being 
creditors, as well as debtors, with relation to the 
public debt, is obvious. Men readily perceive 
thatthey cannot be much oppressed by .a debt 
which they owe themseives. The public debt on 
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tensively, th t less definite in Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
“ae not be ovrioked warner wee tn ees 
‘Maryland tsthe example 


of complete success. Maryland 
fs secure to Liberty and Union for all the future. genius of 


At io oe Mr cet Ganon, oposed 

t st se ongress a pr d 

Constitution abolishing slavery throughout the United States passed 
the Benate but failed for lack of the requisite two-thirds vote in the 


House of Representatives. Although the present is the same Con- | ings 
members, 


greés, and nearly the same and without questioning the 
triotism of those who stood in opposiion to it, I venture 

the reconsideration and passage of the measure at the 
present session. Of course, the abstract question is not changed, but 
an intervening election shows almost certaioly that the next Con- 
gress wil! pass the measure if this does not. Hence there is only a 
— of time as to when the proposed amendment willgo to the 

tates for their action, and as it is to go, at all events, may we not 
agree that the sooner the better. It is not claimed that the election 
has imposed a duty on members to change their views or their votes 
any further than asan additional element to be considered. Their 
judgment may be affected by it, It is the voice of the people now for 
the'first time heard upon the question. Ina great national crisis like 
ours unanimity of action among those seeking a common end is very 
desirable, almost indispensable ; and yet no approach to such unan- 
imity is attainable unless some deference shall be paid to the wil? of 
the majority. Inthis case the common end is the maintenance of the 
Union, and among the means to secure that end, such will, through 
the election, is most clearly declared in favor of such constitutional 
amendment. The most reliable indication of public new in this 
country is derived through our popular elections. Judging by the re- 
cent canvass and its result, the purpose of the people within the loy- 
al States, to maintain the integrity of the Union, was never more firm 
nor more nearly unanimous than now. The extraordinary calmness 
and good order with which the millions of voters met and mingled 
at the polls, give strong assurance of this, Not only all those who 
supported the Union ticket (so called,) but a great manny of the op- 
posing party also may be fairly claimed toentertam and to be a 
actuatedby the same purpose. It is an unanswerable argument to 
this effect, that no candidate for any office whatever, high or low, has 
ventured to seek votes on the avowal that he was for giving up the 
Union. There hos been much impugning of mo-tives and much heat- 
ed controversy as to the proper means and best mode of advnac- 
ing the Union cause, but in the distinct issue of Union or no Union, 
the politicians have shown their instinctive knowledge that there 
is no diversity among the people. In affording the people the fair 
opportunity of showing one to another and to the world this firm- 
ness and unanimity of purpose, the election has been of vast 
value to the national cause. The election has exhibited another fact 
not less valuable to beknown—the fact that we donot approach ex- 
haustion in the most important branch of the national resources. 
That of living men—while it is melancholy to reflect that the war 
has filled so many graves and caused mourning to s> many hearts, 
it is some rélief to know that compared with the surviving the fallen 
have been so few. While Corps and Divisions and Regiments have 
formed and fought and dwindled and gone out of existence, a great 
majority of the men whocomposed them are still living. The same is 
true of the naval service. The clection returnsprove this. So many 
voters could not else be found. The states regularly holding elec- 
tions both now and four years ago, to wit: California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky. Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania. Rhode Island, 
Vermont. West Virginia and Wisconsin,» cast 3,982,011 votes now 
against4,870, 222 cast then, showing an aggregate now of 3,398,211, 
to which is to bs added 33,762 cast now in the new States of Kansas 
and Nevada, which States did not vote in:1860—thus swelling the 
aggregate to 4,075,773, and the net increase during the three years 
and a half of war to 145,751. A table is appended showing par- 
ticulars. To this, again, should be added the numberof all soldiers 
in the field from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New-Jersey, Dela- 
wate, Indiana, Illinois and California, who, by the laws of those 
Btates, could not vote away from their homes, and which number can- 
not be less than 90,000. Nor yet is this all. The number in 
organized territories is triple now what it was four yea'sago; while 
thousands, white and black, join us as the national arms press 
baék the insurgent lines—so much is shown affirmatively and nega- 
tively by the election.’ It is not material to inquire how the in- 
crease has been produced, or to show that it would have been 
greater but for the war, which is probably true ; the important fact 
remains demonstrated that we have more men now than we had 
when the war began; that we are not exhausted nor in process of 
exhaustion; that we are gaining strength, and may, if need be, 
maintain the contest indefinitely. This astomen. * * 

Material resources are now more complete and abundant than ever. 
The national resources then are unexhausted, and, as we believe, in- 
exhaustible. The public purpose to re-establish and maintain the na- 
tional authority is unchanged, and, as we believe, unchangeable. 
The manner of continuing the effort remains to choose. On care- 
ful consideration of all the evidence accessible. it seems 
to me that no attempt at negotiation with the insurgent leader 
could result in any good. He would accept of nothing short of the 
severance of the Union. His declarations to this effect are explicit 
and oft-repeated. He does not attempt todeceiveus. He affords us 
no excuse to deceive ourselves. We cannot voluntarily yield it, 
Between him and us the issue is distinct, simple and inflexible. It 
is an issue which can only be tried by war, and decided by victory. 
If we yield we are beaten. If the Southern people fail him 
he is beaten; either way it would be the victory and defeat following 
war. What is true, however, of him who heads the insurgent cause, 
is not necessary true of those who follow. Although he cannot 
re-accept the Union, they can. Some of them we know already 
desire peace and reunion. The number of such may increase, 
They can at any moment have peace simply by laying down their 
arms and submitting to the national authority under the 
Constitution. After so much the "Government could not 
if itwould, maintain war against them. The loyal people 
would not sustain or allow it. If questions should remain, we 
would adjust them by the peaceful means of legislation, conference, 
courts and votes. Operating only \in«constitutional and lawful 
channels, some certain and other possible questions are and 

would be beyond the executive power to adjust, as for instance, 
the admission of members into oy and whatever might 
require the appropriation of money. he Executive power itself 
would be greatly diminished by the cessation of actual war, Par- 
dons and remissions of forfeiture, however, would still be within 
Executive control. In what spirit and. temper this control would 
be exercised, can be fairly judged of by the past. A year ago gene- 
rai pardon and amnesty, upon specified terms, were. offered to all 
except certain designated classes, and it was at the same time made 
known that the excepted classes were still within contemplation of 
special clemency. During the year.many availed themselves of the 
general provision, end many more would, only that the signs of 
bad faith in some led to such precautionary measures as rendered 
the practical process lees easy and ceitain. During the same time, 
also special pardons have been granted to individuals of excepted 
classes, and no voluntary application has been denied. 

Thus practically the door has been for a full year open to all, except 
such a8 were not in condition to make free choice ; that is, such 
as were in custody or under constraint. It is stili_ so open to all, 
but the time’ may come, probably will come when public duty shall 
demand that it be closed, and that in lieu, more vigorous measures 
than heretofore shall be adopted. 

In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to the na- 
tional authority on the part ofthe insurgents, as the only indispen- 
sable condition to ending the war on the part of the Government, 
I retract nothing heretolore said asto slavery. I repeat the declara- 
tion made a year ago, and that while [ remain in my present posi- 
tion I shall not attempt to retract or modify the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Ncr shall I return to Slavery any person who is free 
by the terms of that proclamation, or by any of the acts of Congress, 

It the people should, by whatever mode or means, make it an 
Executive duty to reéuslave such persons, another, and not I, mus 
be their instrument to perform it. 

In oper | a single condition of peace, I mean simply to say that 
the war will cease on the part of the Government whenever it shall 
have ceased on the part of those who began it. 

(Signed,) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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The Old World. 

The Liverpool mails of the 19th, by the China,came to hand, 
last week, at too Jate an hour to be of service; and we make 
brief mention of the leading points of interest, while repeating 
that political news there is none.—TIt is gratifying to note the 
names of more frequent visitors to the Queen at Windsor 
Castle, though otherwise her Majesty still lives in absolute 
seclusion. The young Prince’s visit to Knowsley was ad- 
journed indefinitely, his intended host, the Earl of Derby, 
haying been attacked by one of his too frequent fits of gout.— 
An explanation is given on an adjoining page of the circum- 
stances under which an American packet-ship, bound to New 
York, had been detained at Liverpool by Government order. 
—Some particulars are also given of the inter-Colonial 
squabbles in Australia. It is satisfactory to perceive 
that our home authorities have determined to give way on the 
subject of convict immigration.—Lord Dufferin has positively 
succeeded Lord Wodehouse as Under-Secretary ot State for 
India. The appointment is a good one.—The press has been 
largely occupied with Franz Muller’s execution forthe murder 
of Mr. Briggs, and with his four words of confession drawn from 
him, at the supreme moment ere the drop fell, by the Lutheran 
‘Clergyman who had sedulously attended him in prison. We 
have never been able to share the great public interest in the 
fate of the criminal ; but from what we have read of hissecrecy 
and resolution, we presume that he made a vow not to confess 
until the Jast possible opportunity, and that he kept his vow to 
the end. The mob in Berlin, and one leading journal here 
affecting singularity, doubt the man’s guilt. The funny Ger- 
mans really looked upon his condemnation as a political 
assault upon themselves, and almost wrought themselves up 
to an attack upon the British Legation! But the saddest 
part of the story is that told of the scenes around the gallows. 
It is disgusting, and disgraceful to British civilization. We 
cannot, without a sense of shame, contrast the glowing 
accounts of the honours lately paid, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 
Monsieur Berryer by the legal profession, with this later detai} 
of another tribute to justice, paid within half a mile of the 
same spot, 

‘We commend to notice, elsewhere, Lord Napier’s leave- 
taking speech, at St. Petersburg, and some sharp comments 
upon it, richly merited. His Lordship was at liberty to say 
nothing ; not to suggest, by implicaticn, that British men and 
women can look with any feeling but horror upon the treat- 
ment of Poland by Russia. 


Since the above -was in type, the Hansa, Bremen steamer, 
has come into port, having sailed from Cowes on the 28rd ult. 
She brings no news of moment.—The London papers are 
largely occupied with comments on Mr. Lincoin’s re-election, 
which has taken no one by surprise.—The Italian Parlia- 
ment has voted the transfer of the seat of Government to 
Florence by 317 against 70 votes.—The troubles in Japan are 
entirely ended. ‘The warlike Daimio opens the inland sea, 
demolishes his forts, and pays the expenses of the expedition. 


North and South. 

Public attention, having been. diverted for a moment by the 
President’s Message—of which we speak elsewhere—is concen- 
trated upon Sherman’s march through Georgia. The tidings 
are scant and confused, coming almost exclusively through 
Southern journals, which are, or affect to be, ina state of con- 
siderable ignorance. It seems, however, to be pretty well 
established that the rate of fifteen miles per day, laid down in 
the general orders of the expedition before starting, has not 
been regularly kept up, and that there has been halting in the 
neighbourhood of Milledgeville. The latest published accounts 
reach down to Sunday last, the 4th inst., when the army was 
reported in and about Millen, between the Ogeechee and the 
Savannah rivers. This small place, about eighty miles from 
Savannah, was known io us as a station for Union prisoners, 
who however appear to have been removed, before the ap- 
proach of the invaders. The tone of the Northern press, in 
which the city just-named and Charleston and Wilming- 
ton were alike held to be at Sherman’s mercy, is 
decidedly lower than it was, though no doubt is yet expressed 
as to his ability to reach the coast. Darien or Brunswick is 
now thought to be the point at which he aims. The Georgia 
and Richmond papers, on the other hand, are assuming more 
confidence, and even talk of Sherman’s probable discomfiture. 
That the Confederate Generals have availed themselves of 
the lapse of time, to gather forces and imaugurate opposition, 
may scarcely be doubted. There has been some fighting; 
but not on a large scale, or decisive. Efforts, growing out of 
the expected approach of Sherman, have been made by the 
Union forces at Beaufort to cut the railroad between Charleston 
and Savannah; but they have not been successful. Other 
efforts to co-operate with the slowly advancing Federals have 
also brought on collisions at sundry points near the coast, the 
results being apparently unimportant. How little the Govern- 














ment knows at Washington may be judged by the fact, that 


December 1 


General Grant telegraphs from his encampment what the 
Richmond: papers say on the-subject..- so 

' "Phe expected battle between, Thomas and Hood, in front 
Of Nashville, has not yet taken place. Movements in that 
quarter are active; but they point chiefly to impending con- 
flicts—No assault as yet has been hazarded on Petersburg or 
Kichmond. Is General Grant waiting for Sherman's army, to 
be brought on by transports from the South? A smart little 
affair on the Weldon road is said to have occurred, on Thurs- 
day of last week, when a division from the Army of the Poto- 
mac swept down upon the station at Stony Brook, took two 
gunsand 190 prisoners, and destroyed a large quantity of 
General Lee’s provisions and stores, 

Only one ©. 8. cruiser is now known to be at sea. This is 
the Ohtckamauga, which is hovering on the coast.—An or- 
ganized Confederate plot to seize one of the Pacific Mail 
Seamship Company’s vessels on the Western side of the 
Isthmus, and convert her into a privateer, has been nipped in 
the bud at Aspinwall, the plotters falling into the custody ot 
the U. 8. naval authorities, 

Thus it seems that again the military record is a brief one, 
In civil affairs pertaining more or less directly to the war— 
acd what is apart from it ?—two or three items may be noted. 
—Mr. Lincoln has made one change in his Cabinet. Mr. 
Bates, Attorney-General, has retired, and is succeeded by 
Mr. James Speed.—Mr. Chase has been appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the U. S., the highest legal office 
in the Republic, and one that has been rendered illustrious 
by several of its holders. The recent death of the venerable 
Chief-Jusiice Taney caused the vacancy thus filled. The 
nomination of the late Secretary of the Treasury appears to 
be generally approved.—Mr. Seward has refused an applica- 
tion by Lord Wharncliffe, on behalf of certain Southern sym- 
pathisers at Liverpool, who raised seventeen thousand 
pounds, by a Fancy Fair, for the benefit of Confederate pri- 
soners of war. His Lordship asked permission, through Mr. 
Adams, to send an agent hither to distribute this relief. Mr. 
Seward’s letter on the subject is somewhat tart; but we are 
by no means surprised.—Mr. Thaddeus Stevens has been 
trying to persuade Congress to meddle once more with the 
Gold market, and prohibit exportation of that precious metal. 
Congress has wisely decliaed to interfere a second time, re- 
membering the sorry figure that it cut on the last occasion. 











_ The President’s Message. 

Congress met at Washington on Monday last; on Tuesday 
the Annual Message was delivered. It is reproduced at length 
in preceding columns, 

We look naturally, in the first place, to see whether Great 
Britain is favoured with any specific mention in the docu- 
ment; and, not finding it, we should have rejoiced to believe 
that silence in this respect might he agreeably interpreted. 
But such gratification is not ours. Moderately comforted by 
Mr. Lincoln’s assurance that the condition of American foreign 
affairs is “reasonably satisfactory,” we cannot but note, on 
the other hand, an intimation from the same source that “ un- 
foreseen political difficulties have arisen in (Brazilian and) Bri- 
tish ports, and on the Northern boundary of the U. 8.” The 
word England, be it observed, does not once occur in this 
long state paper—a hint perhaps to those orators who can’t 
make a speech, those journalists who can’t get up editorials, 
and those clergymen who can’t preach a sermon, without re- 
iterated abuse of the United Kingdom and its belongiags. Mr 
Lincoln however, in his touch-and-go style, fails to enlighten 
us as to the nature of these “ political difficulties.” We will 
not therefore guess at them, but proceed to remark that, so 
far as those on the Border are concerned, the fact has brought 
about decided Executive action. Notice, it appears, has really 
been given to our Government that, after the expiration of six 
months from the date thereof, the U. 8S. will hold themselves 
at liberty to increase their armament upon the Lakes, if they 
shall find that proceeding necessary. That no such necessity 
may arise, is cur most earnest desire; but at the same time 
we cannot affect surprise or feel annoyance, that this measure 
of precaution has been adopted. What follows, upon the Re- 
ciprocity question and upon the attitude of the Canadian au- 
thorities, will not escape attention. Herein, too, Mr. Lincoln 
pays passing trivute to our Northern friends, in a manner that 
ought to shame some of his chief supporters in print. 

France enjoys the curious honour of being entirely unmen- 
tioned ; though some readers may see, in the little paragraph 
touching Mexico, an intended sarcasm on the Imperial line of 
conduct.—France and Great Britain are, we presume, the 
“ maritime powers,” which, “it is possible, if it were a new 
question,” might not accord to the Southern Confederacy the 
rights of a belligerent. This is the Dresidental supposition. 
{n reply to it we can only express our belief, that they 
would “with the light they now enjoy” do precisely what 
they did, A. D. 1861.—Mr. Lincoln is silent as to the affair of 
the Florida at Bahia, or at least alludes to it only in the sen- 
tence we have quoted above! 

Yet reticent as his Excellency may be in regard to forcign 
affairs, he speaks plainly enough when he comes to deal with 
the great local question of the day. All ideas of peaceful negotia- 
tion are utterly blown away, and war to the knife proclaimed 
as the national programme. So the country knows now to 
what it is committed ; and, to do Mr. Lincoln justice, he does 
not accompany the declaration with any bombastic prophe- 
cies, so common in pulpits and presses. The battle must be 
fought out, he saya, to the bitter end ; but there is no allusion 
to the “ back-bone” or the “ mainspring” of the“ rebellion” be. 
ing broken, or to that other pet phrase of General Grant's 
which makes the Confederacy a “shell”—a shell apparently 
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that resists considerable cracking, The President, it seems, is not 
much appalled by the loss of life heretofore, nor does he pretend 
to any sentimental whining over it, The main point with 
him is, that abundance of muscle is left, though his proof of the 
fact strikes us as somewhat singular. It is deduced from the 
unusually large vote at the polls in the recent election. Is not 
this rather to be attributed to the unueual crisis, which drew 
thousands of men thither, who have habitually abstained from 
exercise of their franchise ? 

Neither is this the sole instance of eccentricity, 80 to speak, 
in the Presidential manner of viewing things. In General 
Sherman’s march through Georgia, he sees the vast strength 
and resources of General Grant, who can “ detach” s0 large 
an army on such an expedition, while himself making head 
against the enemy in so many other directions. This detach- 
ing Sherman is a new idea; we were inclined to believe him 
under influence of the saying, that “the longest way round is 
sometimes the shortest way home.” Still, it does not escape com- 


» ment that the President has not a solitary word of compliment 


for the Army, while he takes occasion to laud the sister service. 
—Again, Mr. Lincoln states the public debt to have been sev- 
enteen hundred and forty millions of dollars on the 1st of Ju- 
ly last—these being the figures meant by the erroneous use 
of the word “ billion”—while all the world is well aware 
that the actual liabilities amount to not less than 
double that sum. It is well perhaps that he is nut his 
own Secretary ofthe Treasury, for his financiering notions are 
crude indeed, if not actually tinctured with dishonesty. He 
suggests, for instance, the creation of a special Government 
stock, in return for a loan, which should be not only exempt 
from taxation—it should be safe from appropriation by credi- 
tors in the event of bankruptcy. This process, says Mr. Lin- 
coln, “ would enable prudent persons to set aside a small 
annuity against a possible day of want.” Lend to the Go- 
vernment, cheat those who have trusted you, and live at ease! 
A moral recommendation truly! No wonder that it is repro- 
bated, as a first step toward systematic repudiation.—But we 
ask pardon; we did not design to criticize. We say not a 
word on the Presidential style of composition, though, if this 
‘were a Queen’s Speech before us, we should not probably let 
it pass. 
Mr. Gideon Welles and his Report. 

Bearing in mind that the points at issue between Great Bri- 
tain and the U. 8. are mostly nautical questions, we have 
looked over the voluminous Report of the Secretary of the 
American Navy just laid before Congress, in the vain hope of 
finding them elucidated, or at least treated with some ap. 
proach to official dignity. We regret to say that Mr. Welles 
still adheres to the sensational style of a penny-a-liner, unless 
indeed there be truth in his own countrymen’s charge—that 
he is the Rip Van Winkle of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet; waking 
up only at long intervals to take a superficial glauce at his de- 
partment. And surely this latter were the more charitable 
supposition. Mr. Welles may have read in eundry newspapers 
two monstrous falsehoods, which he now reiterates; but he 
may have also gone to sleep and dozed so long as to miss their 

refutation, which is perfect]y well known in official quarters. 

We allude to the one stale and exploded story, that the gun- 
ners of the Confederate steamer Alabama, when she fought 
the U.S. steamer Kearsarge, were “admitted to have been 
picked men of H. M. gunnery ship the Zzcellent,” and to the 
other, that the English yacht Deerhound was a “ tender” to 
Captain Semmes’s ship. We say it is far less disrespectful to 
a Cabinet Minister to chime in with the public voice, and call 
him a Rip Van Winkle, than to accuse him of wilful perver- 
sion in this matter. 

For the rest, we can afford to smile at much of Mr. Welles’s 
eloquence. He is, for instance, sarcastically severe upon the 


,immorality of blockade-running, which he terms a kindred 


traffic with the slave-trade. He has perhaps forgotten the 
fame of Baltimore clippers, and the many fortunes made 
in this very immoral business by Americans in all parts of 
the earth, since the beginning of the present century. He 
applies also the epithet “ piratical” with frequency and force ; 
but he does not explain how it happens that, having the 
“ pirate” officers and crews of the Alabama and Florida in his 
keeping, he does not cause them tobe tried and hung at the 
yard-arm. For bis presumption in speaking of the foreign “ ene- 
mies” of his country, when the President declares that the U. 8. 
are at peace with all other powers, he has been editorially re- 
buked by the most prominent Administration journal of this 
city. Let us however thank him for clearness of speech on one 
point. Mr. Lincoln hinted at the Florida affair as an “ uafore- 
seen political difficulty.” Mr. Welles states that, in the port 
of Babia, she “encountered” the Wachusett, etc. Webster 
defines the verb “encounter” thus: “to rush against in con- 
flict.” This, then, is a new version of the Brazilian story. 
After all, it was the Confederate ship that attacked the Federal! 





The Departure of Lord Lyons. 

The state of his health having rendered Lord Lyons incap- 
able of attention to the onerous duties of a British Minister 
at Washington, his Lordship has taken leave of the President, 
and is now in this city on his way home. He arrived in 
town at a late hour on Wednesday night, is edged at the 
Clarendon Hotel—where he hopes to pass a few days in un- 
disturbed quiet—and sails for Liverpool on Wednesday 
next in the China. The very eminent services, that his Lord- 
ship has rendered at once to his own country and to that to 
which he has been accredited—his tact, forbearance, assiduity, 
and kindliness—bave won for him the widest sympathy, 
Unobtrusively, patiently, and skilfully, he has conducted not 
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a few delicate and difficult negotiations, winning his end, 
while gaining the esteem of those from whom he had won 
it. .As with his gallant father, the late Admiral Lord Lyons, 
who led in the Agamemnon under the strong batteries of 
Sebastopol, the Englishman’s plain seuse of duty has been his 
rule of action. But while the seaman had a right to flaunt in 
the face of his Sovereign’s foes his bold family motto, Nols 
trritare leones/, the suave diplomatist wrought out his pur- 
poses with gentler address. Not one of our readers, British, 
Colonial, or American, but will appreciate his motives, and 
be grateful for the use he has made of the weapons entrusted 
to him. 

Thus esteemed during his residence here, and thus re- 
gretted at his departure, it is not surprising that his Lord- 
ship’s physical condition should be the subject of anxious 
enquiry. What we said on this point, three weeks ago, might 
be repeated as the bulletin of yesterday. Here are the exact 
words: “Lord Lyons is not, and has not been, dangerously 
ill; he is not, and has not been, suffering from typhoid fever. 
It is true, on the other hand, that his Lordship is decidedly 
an invalid ; but his complaint is a neuralgic affection of the 
head, painful and prostrating, and rendering entire absence 
from work indispensably needful.” 

The duties of the Legation have devolved upon Mr. Joseph 
Hume Burnley, Secretary of Legation, and, during the ab- 
sence of a Minister, Chargé d Affaires. 





A Professor’s Waning Popularity. 

It is perhaps well for him that Mr. Goldwin Smith is on the 
eve of returning home. He is outstaying his welcome. He 
is beginning to experience something of the ingratitude of Re- 
publics, A month more, another lecture, another epistle in 
print, another flash of English spirit, and his name would 
cease to be associated with the names of Laboulaye, Count 
Gasparin, Henri Martin, John Bright, and Richard Cobden, 
who have so tickled the vanity of individuals and communities 
hereabouts, that we are daily taught to regard them as com- 
prising, in their own little coterie, the whole European world 
of intellect and influence. Well for him, if he were not set 
down as a meddlesome fellow. Even now, the press that 
hung upon his utterances—so long as they were flattering— 
treats him as though he were an ordinary correspondent. Not 
from the two or three Boston papers that come to this office, 
do we learn that the Professor has taken courage, and plucked 
the Hon. Charles Sumner by the beard, d-propos to that la- 
borious gentleman's exhaustive and gratuitous argument 
against England speaking her mind on the capture of the 
Florida. The intimation comes to us by the roundabout way 
of Philadelphia, through an exceedingly eble article in last 
Tuesday’s Age of that city. Thereby we first learned that Mr. 
Smith’s eyes are opened at last, and that he has had the man- 
hood to vary his heaps of incense with a grain or two of 
wholesome truth. 

The precise object of the clever editorial in question is to 
expose the pretentious manner, in which certain Boston 
sophists presume to settle, off-hand, nice legal and international 
disputes. With this point we have not to deal just now. Our 
main desire is to congratulate the Professor on his emancipa- 
tion from the thraldom of a clique, and on the aptness of his 
advice to his quondam models. He deprecates Mr. Sumner’s 
littleness of spirit, in-turning aside his countrymen’s view, 
from their plain duty to Brazil and to the civilized world, by 
regaling them with “ the bad precedents of evil times.” He 
says, in felicitous phrase, that they who thus seek to shield 
themselves from obligations, “‘ conspire, however uniatention- 
ally, with that one of the two contending voices in the nation- 
al breast which tempts you to take the downward path.” 
Very well put, Mr. Smith ; but your chances are slim for a 
final semi-public entertainment, by the Loyal League Club of 
New York, or the Mutual Admiration Society of Boston ! 





General Webb on the Brazilian “ Difficulty.” 

On the 12th ult., so soon as the seizure of the Florida was 
made known here, we remarked that the only gainer, by so 
untoward an event would be General James Watson Webb, 
for to him it assured an occasion for brisk diplomatic corres- 
pondence. And so it has happened; or sosome clever wag 
has pretended. There has appeared in print a letter from the 
General to the Brazilian Secretary of State, dated Rio Janeiro, 
Oct. 14, in reference to the subject, which is so amusing and 
so characteristic that we regret we have not space for copying 
it, even while we own that we have strong doubts of its 
authenticity. One half of it, or more, is devoted to abuse 
of Great Britain, and about one half of tbe remainder 
to proving that the Florida was a pirate, There 
is not much novelty in the arguments adduced, and 
so we pass them by. The important point is that the General 
acknowledges the entire unlawfulness of Captain Collins's act 
—he omits mention of the Consul—and promises the most 
ample reparation. The letter occupies nearly two columns 
of a daily paper; yet the writer of it concludes by asking the 
Brazilian Minister “to excuse this hasty note.” The press 
here has handled the absurd production pretty severely ; but 
the game is scarcely worth the candle. 

—__»—_—_— 


PRMus te. 


There has been no absolute novelty at the Italian opera during 
the week. though we are promised a spe dy production of * Fra 
Diavolo.” Monday evening indeed was war-ed by a revival of 
‘* La Figlia del Reggimento,” in which Susivi was husky and Lotti 
feeble, so that the honours devolved upon Miss Kellogg, whom 
the part of the heroine fits to a charm, whether as to voice, ap- 





pearance, oraction. Ky the way, the town has been at once ecan- 
dalized and diverted by a characteristic display of the Herald’s 
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ingenious malignity in reference to this young American artist. 
Whether it wenty that she has given offence by refusing, 
with proper self-respect, the profferred bo=pitalities of the editor 
and proprietor, we cannot say; buta long iesding article appeared 
in that paper on Tuesday, obviously designed to injure her profes- 
sional reputation, but no less obviously missing its aim. In a 
tone of grim vulgarity altogether Heraldesque, the writer under- 
took to remonstrate with Mr. Maretzek for his lack of discern- 
ment in giving us ‘‘ Faust’’ and ‘‘ Don Giovani” and “ La Figlia,” 
these being the three very operas in which Miss Kellogg is espe- 
cially recognised as having made her mark. Mr. Maretzek took 
care of himself in a published reply. The public will take care 
of the young lady; and we venture to predict for her such a re- 
ception, on her next appearance, as shall show the esteem in 
which the Herald's cowardly personalities are held. 

Would that we bad room for a lengthened notice of Mr. 
Thomes’s admirable Symphony Soiree of last Saturday evening. 
His excellent orchestra of sixty performersreally did discourse 
most eloquent music.—So also we can but givealine to the new and 
most attractive choral festival, got up by Dr. Cutler, the organist 
and musical director of Trinity Church. It took place on Wednes- 
day morning, and was repeated on Thursday-evening. If the 
Church could but be wheeled up-town, such an entertainment 
would be a grateful novelty.—Of anotter sort, but excellent in 
their way, are the Military Promenade Concerts of the 22nd 
Regiment of N. Y. State Militia, held on alternate Saturday 
evenings in the spacious Armoury in Fourteenth Street. One 
change only were desirable; !eas music for stringed, and more for 
wind instruments, would accord better with the place and the 
getters-up and the audience, and would not quite so easily be 
drowned out by the shuffling of several thousand feet. 














Drama. 


The most determined recluse would, in these days, be con- 
scious of temptation in the direction of the theatre. This 
very performance of ‘“‘ To Marry or Not To Marry” might well 
tempt one from his books. It is in truth one of the most agreea- 
ble entertainments of the season. The play—as everybody 
knows—is elegant in construction and language, interesting in 
plot, and sparkling with humourous incidents, besides being 
freighted with real characters, that impress the mind and gratify 
taste. Full justice, moreover, is done to the excellencies of the 
play, in the manner of its representation. The part of Six Oswin 
fits Mr. Lester Wallack, with peculiar nicety ; while that of Hester 
enables Miss Gannon to manifest, in strong relief, her especial 
talent for the portrayal of the mingled archness, and simplicity, 
coquettish levity, and winning tenderness of girlhood. Mr. Gil- 
bert, in Lord Danberry, finds scope for bis tact, as a fussy, humonr- 
ous, se old gentleman. Mr. Fisher, in turn, portrays the 
simple Wilowear, with a keen sense of the ludicrous elements of 
the character, and with contagious merriment. Mrs. Vernon, 
too, of whom it seems superfluous to say that no actress is more 
truthful, or artistic, or agreeable in the line of o)€ women,—im- 
proves a rare opportunity, in the part of Sarah Mortland, forthe 
display of her humour, skill,and knowledge of human nature. 
The little part of Lady Susan Courtiy, is interpreted by Miss Mor- 
ant, whose picture of the woman of fashion is always perfectly 
finished. Altogether the play is charmingly acted, so as to con- 
vey, inthe most agreeable manner, the moral at which I have 
hinted—that the tempting isolation of a studious life must 
tempt in vain, while man is weak and woman is fair, and that, un- 
der the inexorable decree of Fate it is not permitted us to dwell 
upon our Spanish estates. 

Other temptations for the cultured mind are presented in Mr. 
Holston’s pe:formance of Milky White, and in Mr. Jobn Sefton’s 
“St. George and the Dragoon,” at the Olympic. The former of 
there bas been described at length, in this column. The latter— 
as also the success of Mr. Owens, at the Broadway Theatre, in 
“The Happiest Day of my Life’’—must be reserved for future 
comment. _ In the limited space that is here at my dieposal, I must 
endeavour to render justice to the greatest theatrical temptation 
of all—the performance of ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ at the Winter Garden. 

Mr. Booth’s personation of the Prince need not here be const- 
dered further. Something, however, is due to the players by 
whom he is assisted, and to the liberality and taste of the manage- 
ment, to which the public is indebted for a wonderfully perfect 
representation of the most intellectual of tragedies. The per- 
formance which, next to Mr. Booth’s own. is most deserving of 
earnest praise, is that of the Queen, by Mra, Wallack. It is, 
throughout, characterized by most appropriate queenly dignity, 
while, at certain points, it reveals a nice sense of the conflicts of 
conscience and passion, which may justly be supposed to convulse 
the mind of this sinful woman, together with an impressive tragic 
force ond a delicate artistic skill. The acting of Mire. Wallack, 
during her interview with Hamlet, in her closet, must, I think, 
impress the critical observeras at once refined and powerful. Her 
expression of awe and terror, inspired by Hamlet's allusion to 
‘‘my father, in his habit as he lived,’’ is no lees appropriate to the 
situation, than it is true to nature, and thrilling to the appreciative 
mind. In minor particulars she is equally consistent and correct. 
Much praise for correctness is also due to Mr. G. H. Andrews, for 
his personation of Pvlonius, and to Mr. Charles Kemble Mason, 
for his personation of the Ghost. This latter actor preserves the 
elocutionary style of the Kemble family, which is no less cwious 
than impressive, and which is well adapted to the spectral part of 
the disembodied monarch. Laertes and Horatio are played with 
taste and spirit by Mr. Hanleyand Mr. Walcot. King Claudius, who 
must have been a fascinating gentleman, notwithstanding the evil 
report of his nephew, is performed according to this ideal, by Mr. 
Varren. Mrs. Chanfrau undertakes Ophelia, for which part she 
is utterly unsuited, and which she divests of its poeticsignificance, 
by a ee a fact ——. The grave-digger is un- 
dertaken by Mr. Tom Placide, whose hard, dry style is illustrated 
in this quaint part, with somewhat stronger effect than are the 
chuckling humour and homely sentiment of the character itself. 
Although “this fellow sings at grave-making,” it certainly could 
not have been the poet’s design to represent him as having “no 
feeling of his business.” Finally, the cast is fortunate in its ‘‘knife 
and fork.’? Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are performed with an 
approximation, at least, to that e’egance proper to University 
men, and friends to the Prince of Denmark. 

The scenery with which ‘t Hamlet” has now been produced de- 
serves the pencil of the artist, for its suitable illustration. The 
quill, meantime, can but praise it with adjectives. Atevery point 
it has been devised with scholarship and executed with taste, nor 
has any expense been spared, to make it perfect. It has cost the 
management about five thousand dollars, It includes fourteen 
new scenes, by Messrs. Thorne and Witham, in which the archi- 
tecture ot ancient Denmark is truthfully reproduced. The view 
of the battlements of the Castle ot Elsinore is especially fine, 
among the gems of illusion. One can almost feel the cold wind 
that shrills around the dusky, sombre towers, and whereon the 
ghost comes floating in before the stricken gaze of the terrified 
midnight watchers. Equally fine too, is the churchyard by moon- 
light, filled with ancient, decaying tombs,—the scene of the sad 
pageant of Ophelia’s funeral. Al! the interiors, too, are remarka- 
bl: fine, in colour and in decoration. Those, who ere most accom- 
plished in the domain of art criticism, are loudest in praise of all 
these details. But all lovers of art and of the drama will wish to 
test the report of such excellence by personal inspection : and to 
this 1 do commend them. MERCUTIO. 


Hacts and Fancies. 


The Musical Review, of this city, published heretofore once 
a fortnight, is about to take place among the journals of every 
Saturday, under the title of The Weekly Review. Mr. Charles 
B. Seymour, the well-known and most competent musical 
and dramatic critic of the daily Times, takes charge of the 
editorial department. He purports to treat of everything 
interesting, save politics, and we most heartily wish him 
success. 











The French Bar and the French public have 




















has in consequence been forced to renounce his rights as a 
member of a so house, his bride having 
consent to a morgan At the solicitation of the 


aa the peror 
the title of prince, and the children born of the marriage will 
bear the title of Counts of Noer. The announcement 
that Mr. Ten Broeck was about to retire from the Turf does 
not to be confirmed. He has been picking up a few 
pane ym as lately in England, but on the whole has not been 
much of a winner. -Amongst the Parliamen notices 
for the ensuing session, there is one for a Bill authorising the 
sale of York Castle and the Judges’ lodgings. The —_s 
justices tor the West Riding are the promoters of the Bill, 
and the real object which they have in view is to relieve the 
‘West Riding from any further liability on account of York 
Castle. The York ald seems to think that the Govern- 
ment will agree to take York Castle into their own hands, but 
not to sell it. A quarrel between two actresses of the 
ThéAtre du Vaudeville, Paris, respecting the costumes de- 
livered to them, one declaring that the other was too much 
favoured in that respect, is the cause of much wit, and not a 
few witticisms, in the French capital. A uew game of 
skill “upon military principles” is advertised in England, 
under the name of “ “wy ay The inventor says of it, with 
infinite modesty, that it is “designed to supersede Chess!” 
The broad old highways of France are to be greatly 
narrowed down, now that railroad travelling has rendered 
them com ively useless. Robberies, attended with 
me olence, have become very common in Rome. 
otwithstanding the rumoured protests of the Minister of 
Finance against the excessive cost of the imperial entertain- 
ments, the French court went to Compiégne early in the past 
month, with the intention of receiving much company. 
Professor Goldwin Smith delivered a lecture on Mon- 
day evening, before the Historical Society of this city. His 
su wast a history of the University of Oxford. 
Seven ait les have arrived at Melbourne, from England. 
be Duke of St. Alban’s, it is said, is about to be 
married to a Lincolnshire heiress, with a fortune of £70,000 
anpnum.———-——A curious trial is pending at Stuttgart. 
e tenor, Herr Sontheim, is pleading against his director, to 
be relieved from Wagner’s music. The famous tenor main- 
tains that he was engaged for singing aud not to break 
his voice. Auber is seriously ill. He has passed his 
85th birth-day, and apprehensions are felt that he will not re- 
cover. Mirés is once more active in finance. He is 
at the head ofa “ Banque des Etats,” with acapital of 200,000,- 
000 francs. The National Lifeboat Institution has for- 
warded a new lifeboat to Valentia, on the coast of Kerry. The 
whole cost of the establishment, amounting to £508, has been 
defrayed by a benevolent lady, resident in Berkshire ——-—— 
Newspapers in the west of Ireland lament that the country is 
being drained of its population, and is fast becoming a great 
pasture for the rearing of fat cattle to supply the Euglish 
markets. The Wallace Tower at Stirling has now at- 
tained a height of 140 feet, leaving only the open crown atthe 
top, and the keeper’s-house and the court-yard below, to be 
completed. It is calculated that the entire design can be 
finished for £3,000, and an appeal is made for further sup- 
port.— Prince Frederick de Schwarzburg Rudolstadt 
celebrated on the 6th ult. the 50th anniversary of his accession 
tothe throne. As there were no political prisoners in the 
principality, the prince granted an amnesty to all persons 
convicted of infringing the police regulations and forest laws. 
Prince Gunthur is the oldest of European sovereigns, having 
assumed the reins of government in November, 1814. 
The N. Y. Sun reports the extraordinary case of a man, at 
‘West Point, who went without eating for ninety days, in con- 
sequence of a severe catarrh and sore throat. He was, how- 
ever, eventually cured. A copper statue of Buddha, seven 
feet in height, which was discovered while excavating for a 
railway in India, has just reached Birmingham. This statue 
is said, by antiquarians, to be two thousand five hundred 
years old. ‘Yo what base uses, &c. The mansion in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., occupied by Daniel Webster, during the first 
years of his practice, as a lawyer, is now an oyster saloon. 
The Chicago Historical Society intends to erect a fire- 
proof building,in which to preserve its valuable collections, — 
A new paper has been started in this city, under the title of 
ro, It will be devoted exclusively to reviews and con- 
scientious criticisms of music and the drama————The 
steamship Arabia, of the Cunard line, bas been sold by that 
com —-The steamer Bay State, which formerly 
plied between this city and Fall River, has been condemned 
as unseaworthy, and broken up.—-——The dramatic critic of 
the National Intelligencer indulges in the following Delphic re- 
marks, very significant, we should judge, to the theatrical 
world : “Indeed, these things are intertwined like the inter- 
lacing of a thick.undergrowth—these things that we call His- 
tory, Philosophy, Poetry, Science, and Art. So they act and 
react forever, making new creations, diversified, grand, fearful, 
sublime, lovely, beautiful, apparently infinite in variety and 
immortal in duration, but always obeying the same inevitable 
meral law ofthe Divine Author. Yet tracing, as all thin 
us appear to do, a uniform and marked circle beyond which, 
when seeking to enlarge, they burst, like rings in the water— 
still Progress accompanies them all; slowly but surely we 
proach the grand termination wien the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat.”—-——-A railway is to be laid from Vera 
Cruz to a port on the Pacific coast. An imperial decree has 
committed the task to M. Escandon. Extraordinary 
duck shooting is reported, at Cuarroll’s Island, sixteen miles 
from Baltimore. One sportsman sbot, in two days, one hund- 
red and six red-heads and canvass-backs. It is said of 
bees that however numerous the swarm, they know each other. 
M. Viollet le Duc is engaged; by command of the 
Empress of the French, in thorough'y restoring the famous 
Castle of oa peer 80 a8 ~ mpseease all Soensnns oe 
the high-pointed roofs, turrets, pinnacles, galleries support 
on bevghats outside the walls, &c. The restored edifice will 
be occupied as a bunting seat. ———Classic mythology records 
@ case of death by mushrooms. It was that of Dedalus, when 


he tried Champignons (Sham-pinions.)—-—An early winter 
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THE “ALBION. 


is reported in Russia. Sledging began on the 28th September. 
The weather was fatencely Sone “Dr. Cook, Principal 

Acailemy at Wilbraham, tays the Methodists 
have,in the course of the last 


ty schools at a cost S Pee 








the old homestead of 
been sold, under the sequestration law, to 
Ficklin, for upwards of $80,000.—~ one 0c- 
casion, in the course of the Peninsula war, W 
ton cut loose from his base at Lisbon, and in six w 
marched an army of 100.000 men 600 miles, fighting constant- 
ly all the way. Thus General Sherman’s d exploit in 
Georgia is not without precedent. he modern pro- 
nunciation of the Greek Japanese is to be adopted in the 
schools of France. A letter from Sydney, C. B., states 
— one an ae island aeieanataeane had cial 
ving ashore forty-two w averaging two tons ea 

A World’s Fair and taral exhibition 
is to be held in Stettin, Prussia, next year, to continue from 
the 15th of May till the end of June. The managing commit- 
tee of the agricultural department is said to be es; y anx- 
ious that contributions should be sent from the U. 8.———— 
A Halifax paper complains of “the high price” of butter, 
which is selling in that city at twenty-three cents a pound. 
Here it?costs sixty cents._—-——-We read, in American pa- 
pers, that Mrs, O'Kane, the female who was implicated in a 
recent scandalous charge against Lord Palmerston, has ar- 
rived in this country, and proposes to lecture here, on “ the 
Se Senn, under the patronage of the Editor of 
the j 
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American Sure Detarvepd aT LivERPooL.—An American 
recruiting agent appears to be bringing the Federal Govern- 
ment into discredit in Lancashire. It is alleged that he offers 
—_— men 15 dols. a month to work in some glass-houses in 

ew York, but induces them when on board to enlist in the 
Federal army. The Great Western, laden with such emigrsnts, 
has been stopped at Liverpool, and many of them sent back, 
but the agent himself has not been arrested. It appears from 
the evidence submitted to the magistrates at Ashton that the 
agent, Mr. Roupell or Russell, really intended to secure men 
who would make good recruits, the state of their teeth, for 
example, being always inquired after, but it is by no means 
proved that the emigrants would not have had their free op- 
tion of refusing the bounty. Recruiting officers, however, are 
not very scrupulous in any country in the world, and if the 
poor people of Lancashire are tempted out by imaginary pro- 
mises, the law should be put in force as energetically as the 
evidence will allow.—Spectator, Nov, 19. 


Tue Great SEWAGE QuESTION.—The great discussion 
upon the disposal of London sewage is drawing to a practi- 
cal point. The Corporation of London affirm that the sew- 
age amounts to 266,052,440 tons a year, which if extracted 
and dried would be equal to 212,842 tons of guano, and worth 
£2,899,000. They prefer using the sewage in a liquid form 
over large areas, and therefore advise a Parliamentary investi- 
gation before making any concessions. The Board of Works, 
however, which, having built the new drains, claims all the 
sewage, is not willing to wait, and has by 26 to 9 that 
the best plan is to support a scheme proposed by Messrs. Na- 

ier and Hope. These gentlemen propose, it would seem, to 
ntercept the northern sewage and carry it to tracts of waste 
land, the “‘ Dengie Sands” and “ Maplin Flats,” on the Essex 
coast, to be given to them by the Crown. Seven and a half 
per cent. are to be deducted as interest on the capital sunk, 
and the remainder divided between the Board and the specu- 
lators, who are in return for their efforts to enjoy a monopoly 
of the sewage for fifty years. We trust, as this plan cannot 
be carried out without Parliamentary sanction, that this pre- 
posterous job will be ~~ in the bud. If the sewage is 
worth very little, as the Board appear to believe, there is 
no reason for haste, and if it is worth three millions a year, 
as the City asserts, it is no business of the public to make 
_— Napier and Hope millionaires for half a century.— 

itto. 





ANOTHER CONFEDERATION NEEDED.—The Australians have 
gained another victory and got themselves into another scrape. 
It is announced that on the re-assembling of Parliament a bill 
will be introduced abolishing transportation to the Australian 
continent. Mr. Cardwell has done the right thing, but we 
trust his despatch announcing it will contain also a very dis- 
tinct assertion of the Imperial right to deal with all foreign 
and intercolonial quarrels, and the resolve of Her Majesty’s 
Government to enforceit. If itdoes not we may before long 
have a civil war raging smong the colonies. The colonies 
have just attempted to ostracize Western Australia, and now 
New South Wales is quarrelling with Victoria on their respec- 
tive limits. Melbourne insists on sending her goods into west- 
ern New South Wales free of duty, and Sydney has sent 
officers to collect the duties refused. These officers seized a 
punt on the Murray, tbe Victorian Government sent up police 
to guard its people’s rights, and but for the moderation of the 
inspectors blood might have been shed. As it is, if the 
Government of Sydney persist there will be a regular border 
war between the smugglers and themselves. The remedy 
would seem to be a confederation such as the Canadians are 
now carrying out.—Ditto. 


Tue Court.—Since her Majesty’s arrival at Windsor very 
little has occurred to break the quiet monotony of the court, 
and the royal excursions from the Castle have been confined 
to the visiting of public and charitable institutions. Much 
of the Queen’s time is passed with the royal family, her 
Majesty walking and driving in company with one or other 
of the princes or princesses in the grounds and park. Her 
Majesty is an almost daily visitor to the royal mausoleum at 
Frogmore, where lie the remains of the Prince Consort. On 
this beautiful tomb, which is now nearly completed, the most 
eminent artists in marble and mosaic work have been em- 
ployed, and all that the fine arts of the age could contribute 
towards its adornment has been Javished upon the work. Its 
cost has of course been great, as no expense has been spared 
in its construction. The mausoleum and its approaches are 
under the strict guardianship of the rural police day and night, 
and an admission to its sacred precincts would be now con- 
sidered one of the greatest maiks of favour which royalty 
could bestow upon the subject. Av ornamental bridge of 
smooth end rusticated Portland stone is being erected over 
the ornamental water at Frogmore, for the purpose of con- 
necting the approaches between the prince’s mausolenm and 
that of the laie Duchess of Kent, over whose tomb a bronze 
lamp is kept constantly burning.—Znglish paper, Nov. 19. 


@bituary. 
Lord Manners.—The death of the Right Hon.. John 











Thomas, second Baron Manners, of Foston, Lincolosbire, is 
announced as haying occurred at Hastings. The deceased 


n. ‘Thomas Manners-Sovtton, 
after serving the offices of So- 
in England, 
traneferred to Ireland in 1807 as Lord Chancellor, with 
Maupelfs elisa wai by uli bacted innidiogs Vit ion tee 
W. an augh- 
ter of Mr. James Butler ae , 
1818; succeeded his father, : 
West Suffolk Militia and a Deputy-Lieutenant o 
which county he once held a prominent position as owner of 
Fornbam, near Bury. He married, 1848, Lydia Sophia, third 
———— Capt. Dashwood, R. N., and by her leaves a youth- 
fal y of three sons and two daughters. The deceased 
was only forty-six years of age. 


Coronet Dawxnrs.—We have to record the death of Col. 
Henry Dawkins, late of the Coldstream Guards, who died at 
his family seat, Over Norton, Oxfordshire. The deceased offi- 
cer was educated at Harrow and Marlow, and entered the 
army as Ensign in the Coldstream Guards, 1804. He served 
with his company in the Peninsula, being badly wounded 
at the enemy’s sortie from Bayonne in 1814, at the battle of 
Waterloo, and the capitulation of Paris, and remained with 
the army of occupation. He received the war medal, with 
six clasps, for Nive, Nivelle, Vittoria, Salamanca, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Fuentes d’Onor, and also the medal for Waterloo. 
Col. Dawkins represented Boroug»bridge in Parliament, from 
1820 to 1830, and was a Deputy-Lieutenant of Oxfordshire 
and in the Commission of the Peace for that county. 


Mr. J. R. McCut1rocn.—Mr. McCulloch, born in 1789, 
the son of a Wigtonshire farmer, was a journalist 
from an early age, a writer on economical questions, a pro- 
fessor for a short time at University College,a compiler of 
Blue Books, and an efficient public servant in the Stationery 
Office. The main labours perhaps of his life were the pro- 
duction of a “ Dictionary of Commerce and Navigation,” a 
* Dictionary of Geography,” and a “Statistical Account of the 
British Empire.” Besides his salary of 1,0002.a year in the 
Stationery Office, Mr. McCulloch enjoyed a pension of 2007. a 
year from the Civil List, granted to him by Sir Robert Peel 
for literary service. Sir rt Peel, it may be remembered, 
held a different theory as tothe proper application of the 
Civil List Pension from that of Lord Palmerston; and he be- 
stowed the pension to reward public service, not to alleviate 
private distress.—Atheneum. Mr. McCulloch, for some years, 
edited the Edinburgh Scotsman. The Times says of him: 
“The genius of Mr. McCulloch was not inventive. He sift- 
ed and re-cast the labours of others. Statistics, rather than 
the principles of political economy, were his forte; but his 
works were generally lucid and sound. He occasionally in- 
dulged in paradox; but in this error he only followed Mal- 
thus, Whately,and Senior. There are unsolved problems in po- 
litical science, and men of genius in advance of their genera- 
tion, groping in the dark, must sometimes lose their way. 
Mr. McCulloch was an original member of the Political 
Economy Club, and he assisted Lord Overstone in the publi- 
cation of his Lordship’s miscellaneous tracts on political 
economy. In social life he was hospitable, genial, and warm- 
hearted, and was esteemed by a large circle of friends who 
will deeply lament his loss.” 


Mr. Geo Maude, an amateur chess-player of considerable 
ability, well known in the London chess circles.—At Marseilles, 


E. J. Snow Maitland, Esq., of Montreal.—In London, Lieut.-Col. 
ae Town Mejor of Dublin, and formerly H. M.’s 75th 
Regt.—At Brighton, Newton Dickenson, Esq., late Coldstream 
Guards.—At Fernando Po, J. Lynslager, Esq., for some time 
Governor of the Island and Acting British Consul, and for 37 
years a resident merchant there.—At Richmond, Surrey, Admiral 
George Brine. 





Appotutments. 


The appointments of Major Gen. Sir Henry Storkse, G. C. B., to 
be Governor of Malta, and of Rawson W. Rawson, Eaq., C. B., to 
be Governor of the Bahamas—previously announced—are gazetted. 
—W. Arthur White, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at Warsaw, to 
be H. M. Consul at Dantzig. —The Hon. T. J. Hovell Thurlow 

temporarily attached to H. M. Embassy at Vienna, to be a Third 
Sec. in Diplom. Serv.—It is understood, says the Glasgow Fi 

that the Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, minister of Duddingstone, will be 
proposed as moderator of next General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Dr J. Buchanan, of New College, Edinburgh, will 
probably be selected Moderator of the Free Church Assembly. 


Aruty. 


Toe War is New Zeatann.—The intelligence from 
Australia by the last mail is anything but cheerful. The war 
in New Zealand, it now appears, has not been suppressed, but 
rather postponed. No doubt can exist that the Maoris will 
be ultimately subdued, but though some of the chiefs have 
yielded, the spirit of others is still unbroken, and the British 
soldier’s work in subduing the savage at the antipodes is not 
yet done. 





There is an entire absence of interesting military news. 
General Toodleben continued, at latest dates, to be the 
object of much hospitable attention in England. Major-Gen. 
arde, R.A., commanding at Woolwich, and the officers of 
the Royal Artillery, have given him a grand banquet.. 


Navy. 


The Jason, 21, from Halifax, har arrived safely at Plymouth ; 
also the Ariel, 6, at Spithead, from the Cape of Good Hope. 
—Capt. de Conway, R.M., was seriously wounded during 
the late operations at Simonosaki, Japan.——The screw 
frigates Chesapeake and Dragon, the floating battery Trusty, the 
despatch-steamer Banshee, and a number of other vessels are 
condemned as unserviceable, and are tobe broken up. A 
particular channel in the Medway, where this forlorn squad- 
ron is moored, has acquired the name of “ Rotten Row.”—— 
The extraordinury mistake of the Admiralty, in fitting out 
the wooden three-decker Victoria, 121, for the flag-ship in the 
Mediterranean, still gives rise to severe animadversion in the 
public prints. ——On the 31st of Oct. 20,634 applications had 
been received and 17881 volunteers enrolled in the Royal 
Naval Reserve ——The Army and Nary Gazette says that, in 
consequence of the recent capture by a Federal cruiser of @ 
distinguished officer of H. M. navy, whilst in command ofa 
blockade runner, Mr. Seward addressed representations, 
through Lord Lyons, to H. M. Government, which have led to 
a stringent order on the subject from the Admiralty. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Commrs: Hon. WalterC. Talhot to the Steody, 
v Harvey. level Hon R Moreton to be Inspg Commr in C G.— 
Lieuts: 8 Bailey to Victoria; Me N Boyd to Meanee.—PRromo- 
tions. On account of the Jate operations in Japan, Commrs 
Moresby and Kingston to be Capte; Lieuts Holder, Cuming, 





Brownlow, Harington, and Tracey, to be Commrs; Mr Liddell, 
Second Master, tobe Mas , Mr Head, Asst-Surg, to be Surgeon. 
es 





New Publications. 

Gift books appear in rapid succession, as the Christmas and. 

~ New Year holidays draw-nigh: ‘Nor is there apy dearth of 
books of a miscellaneous character. We cannot undertake, 

"$m this excess of literary riches, to read each volume with 
critical attention: yet we have examined several of these 
_ aspirants for public favour, with sufficient care to warrant us 
in introducing them to our readers. 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, have published an 
elegant little gift-book, entitled Clever Stories of Many Nations, 
“rendered in Rhyme” by John G. Saxe. ‘The materials for 
this work have been gathered, with skill and taste, from “ The 
Arabian Nights” and other Oriental sources, .as well as from 
less romantic stores of legendary lore: and these have been 
rehearsed in peculiarly terse, compact, and melodious versifi- 
cation. Read these few lines as a specimen : 

Now when King Rampsinitus 
Had heard the latest news, 

*Tis said his royal Majesty 
Expressed his royal views 


In language such as gentlemen 
Are seldom knows to use, 


The neatness of this stanza is often paralleled, and some- 
times surpassed, throughout the book, which conveys many 
a useful moral, clothed in fable and sugared with wit—Each 
poem is furnished with a suitable illustration, this portion of 
the work having been done in a decidedly clever vein, by Mr. 
W. L. Champney. The illustrations evince quick and peculiar 
appreciation of subjects, and no little skill in treatment. 

Art must be looking up, or Poetry looking down, if one 
may judge by the remarkable title-page of one of Mr, 
Gregory’s gift-books, utterly at variance with custom, and 
assuming a superiority of the pencil over the pen. It runs thus: 
“ Forest Pictures in the Adirondacks, by John A. Hows, with 
Original Poems, by Alfred B. Street.” It is not intended, we 
presume, that this change of place should be permanent —the 
trritabile genus would submit with a very ill grace—though, if 
landscape painting alone were in question here, it would be 
conceded at once, by the public, that the bards have not kept 
pace with the limners. This contrast, however, is not of 
necessity forced upon us at the moment. The collection tn 
hand must be judged by its own merits. It contains sixteen 
drawings, engraved on wood by Messrs. Bobbett and Hooper ; 
and when we say that they are by no means of equal excel- 
lence, the difference must, we think, be attributed to the 
interpreters, and not to the designer, who is at their mercy. 
It should be noted, by the way, that these do not purport to 
be views of the Adirondacks; they are—with two or three 
exceptions, and these comprise the worst of the whole—bits 
from an artist’s portfolio that might have been picked up 
much nearer home. Engraving on wood does not lend itself 
happily or readily to distant effects, unless in outlines, The best 
in the little volume, is “ The Loon,” which is the last. The wild 
duck, with his head in strong relief against the broad disk of 
the rising sun, is really floating upon water that itself is 
buoyant; and there is throughout a sense of air and space 
not easy to convey. Mr. Hows shows much cleverness and 
tastein the arrangement of hissubjects. Whether the frequent 
flatness be the error of brush or burin, we cannot say, without 
sight of the originals.—As to Mr. Street’s poems, they evince 
that quick sympathy with the grace and the grandeur of 
Nature, for which the poetical writings of this author have 
long been noted, while they are wrought out with the easy 
skill of the practical versifier. 

A book of excellent design, most appropriately executed, 
has been published by Messrs. Routledge, Warne, and Ront- 
ledge, of London, through their agency in this city. It is 
called Golden Light: being Scripture Histories for the Young. 
The stories, of course, have been culled from the Bible. They 
are illustrated by eighty prints, drawn, on wood, by A. W. 
Bayes, and engraved by the brothers Dalziel. The idea of this 
work is manifestly good, and needs no praise. The special 
merit of the method of its execution is that the wood-cuts are 
not copies from the old masters, which children could by no 
means understand, but original drawings, adapted—by the 
simplicity and size of the figures, and by a certain commenda- 
ble breadth—to the easy comprehension of the young. 





Still another neat and attractive little book for children—| ? 


issued by the same publisher—is entitled Florence, or the Or- 

phan Ward, by H.J. Wood. Its scene is laid in England and 

France ; its accessories are picturesque ; its incidents are sim- 

ple, without being trivial; its spirit is kindly and cheerful ; 
» and it is illustrated with a few wood-cuts. 

Not less worthy of a kind wurd is a series of short stories, 
comprised under the title of Rose and Kate, or the Litile 
Howards. We fancy the book must precisely suit the taste of 
most little girls. The stories are told by a kind aunt, to her 
youthful nieces, who visit her in order to be thus entertained. 
They vary in character, treating now of reality and now of 
fairy land, and they are pleasant in tone and good in teaching. 
Messrs. Routledge, Warne, and Routledge publish this book, 
as also they do 7e White Brunswickers, by Rev. H. C. Adams, 
and Freaks on the Fells, by R. M. Ballantyne. The former of 
these is a tale of school-boy life, in England, and aims to re- 
buke and reform the vice of bullying among school-boys. Its 
purpose is wortby, and its manner is admirable. In “ Freaks 
on the Fells” there is a great deal of variety and incident, 
treated in a humorous and peculiarly taking way. The book 
is a capital one for youthful readers, and not without interes’ 
and literary charms, for even mature minds. 

This latter remark applies, with equal force, to The Adven- 
tures of Rob Koy, published at Boston, by Messrs. Crosby and 
Ainsworth, and in this city by Mr.O. 8. Felt. The author of this 
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work—which is an interesting medley of history and romance 
—is the well known Scottish novelist, Mr. James Grant, who 
is remarkable, as a writer, for fertility of invention, and vigour 
of style. He makes the character of Rob Roy very life-like 
and heroic in these pages, which cannot fail to please their 
boy readers. 

The same publishers send us Romantic Belinda, and Life in 
the Woods. The first of these is a domestic story, by Mrs. L. 
C. Tuthill, the design of which is to rebuke the practice of 
reading “ sensation” novels, on the part of young girls. It is 
well enough intended, as a story, but is somewhat namby- 
pamby in its style of thought and language. The latter book 
is constructed of better materials, and is altogether more 
vigorous and effective. It comprises “a boy’s narrative of the 
adventures of a settler’s Family in Canada,” and thus it relates 
to beasts, and birds, and hunting, and fishing, and Indians, 
and other out-door themes, that are full of interest and plea- 
sure for the young. 

A decided novelty in the way of books for children reaches 
us, from the press of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. It consists 
of six tiny volumes, very neatly bound, and put up in a box, 
under the title of Uncle John’s Library. These volumes are 
intended for very young children, who are learning, or have 
just learned to read. The first is exceedingly simple, and the 
next a little more difficult, and so following. Thus the series 
is progressive in character, and calculated to instruct while it 
amuses the infantile mind. 

Another series, of a more pretentious description, is publish- 
ed by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, whose books always ap- 
pear in handsome dress. It is called The John Gay Series, and 
is the work of Mr. Jacob Abbott. It consists of four volumes, 
in which work for the young, in each season of the year, is 
mapped out, with especial skill, and ina very entertaining 
style. It is rare, indeed, that utility and fictitious incidents 
are so agreeably and profitably blended as in these volumes. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Mr. Horace Waters sends us the following go> of new music; 
—*' Maryland Free,” the words by Rev. G. L. Taylor, the music 
by Miss Fortune: ‘‘ Atlanta’s Ours and Fairly Won,”’ the music 
by A. K. Virgil: ‘‘ Bear this Gently to my Mother,”’ the words by 
Thomas Monahan, the music by George A. Russel: and “ The 
Voice of the Army,” both words and music by James 8. Clark. 








THE TWO PS. 


The Weekly Dispatch, in zeal for our reformation, invites us 
not to spell “developped” with more thanone p. Apprecia- 
ting the kindness of the motive, and the classic grace with 
which it ic pleaded in our neighbour’s columns, we must yet 
decline to comply with his request. We require other authori- 
ty than that of Webster or Worcester, ere we give way to the 
practice of abolishing summarily the double consonant in the 
participle of a verb that terminates with one consonant. Web- 
ster, at our elbow, it is to Le remarked, spells the verb with- 
out the vowel e at the end, though this latter fantasy is also 
creeping into use. This is our distinction. The woodman 
who lops the boughs is lopping, though the hills which slope 
are sloping. The birds thereon may be hopping about, and 
we meanwhile hoping that we are correct. Tle peacock that 
struts is strutting, not struting. Instances of the difference 
are plenteous; but we don’t care to be dinning the subject 
into our readers, lest it spoil their pleasure in dining. 





LORD NAPIER’S FAREWELL TO RUSSIA. 


Lord Napier (says a St. Petersburg telegram of the 12th 
ult), who leaves to-day for his new post at Berlin, was received 
at a farewell audience F ypesypr by the Emperor. His lord- 
ship this re bad an interview with a deputation of 
English residents in St. Petersburg, who presented him with 
an address, alluding to his meritorious services for the 
preservation of peace during the crisis of the Polish rebellion 
during last year. After a few introductory observations, Lord 
Napier replied :— 

“Tt is true that we have passed through a period dangerous 
to the friendly relations of England and Russia, and to the 
peace of Europe. It is equally undoubted that if this crisis 
has passed over without the disastrous consequences to which 

ou have alluded, that result is mainly due to the wisdom of 
ne Majesty’s ministers, who did not allow their determination 
in a matter of universal and lasiing interest to be influenced 
by the aspect of a partial and transitory evil. In the secondar. 
art which I was called upon to play in these negotiations, 
endeavoured to furnish her Majesty’s Government with correct 
views of the policy of the perial Government and the 
feelings of the Russian nation. 1 tried to speak as an impar- 
tial, but invariably well-meaning judge, without allowing 
myself to be blinded by the passions of the moment. I was 
supported in this course by the kindness graciously shown to 
me by his Majesty the Emperor, and by the confidence felt in 
my intentions by his excellency Prince Gortechakoff. I shall 
also never forget the advantage and satisfaction afforded me 
by the friendship of several distinguished Russians, who 
labour for the regeneration of their country, often with differ- 
ing and even opposite views, but invariably with similar 
patriotism. I trust that all of them may be made acquainted 
with this expression of my gratitude and esteem. 

“Gentlemen, we may unreservedly express our sympathies 
for a great nation, governed by a good monarch, and labouring 
with firmness and calmness at a remarkable change which is 
preparing for ita more prosperous future. While I express 
these sentiments I know that I act as the interpreter of the 
‘sincere feelings of my countrymen living in Russia. If the 
political relations existing between England and Russia do 
not offer the basis of an exclusive and constant friendship, 
they yet afford much cause for mutual good offices. We can- 
not flatter ourselves with the bope that the interests or efforts 
of two so differently constituted powers, whose expansive 
forces in regard to influence, trade, and strength nearly 
approach each other on many sides, should never come into 
collision, It is the duty of diplomacy to obviate, or at any 
rate to weaken the motives for differences which might arise, 
and to seize every legitimate opportunity for frendly co- 
operation. Pressing circumstances impose upon both powers 
the imperative necessity of pursuing a peaceful policy. It 





appears ‘to me that the opinion of most thoughtful Russians 
whether servants of the state or private individuals, is favour- 
able to England. It would be useless to deny that there are 
points with regard to which the honest and deliberate feelings 
of the majority of Englishmen are ,opposed to Russia. I 
expect to witness a remarkable change in this respect. The 
diffusion of education, the increase of trade, the development 
of public liberty in the empire, and a reserved attitude of the 
Imperial Cabinet in- the Oriental question, will arouse a 
friendly feeling in England, and give rise to a more liberal 
estimate of the value of Russia in the political and religious 
balance of Europe. By this means the ne and enmities 
dating from other times will cease. I think that the relations 
between the two Governments may inspire us with confidence 


Se and that they will soon afford greater cause for 
faction. 


“It is to be a that the years which have elapsed 
since the peace of 1856 have not been characterised by greater 
progress in the principles of commercial freedom and by a 
more flourishing trade between the two countries. In these 
questions, however, the chief result will certainly not be 
gained by the representations of official advocates. The 
proofs in favour of free-trade are manifest in the treaties of 
our political economists, and in the speeches of our statesmen ; 
and these sources are open to Russia. The advantages of 
free-trade are demonstrated by the prosperity of Great 
Britain. The development of intelligence, the example of 
France, the urgent necessities of the revenue, the diminished 
production of protected and very costly branches of industry, 
the conversion and consent of all disinterested persons and 
classes, will unquestionably ultimately produce a change in 
the commercial system of the empire. We musf await the 
operation of these natural agents, which are unceasingly at 
work.’ 

His lordship ended his speech with a few expressions of 
regret at his departure from Russia. 


On the remarkable speech, from which the above extracts 
are given, the London Hzaminer of the 19th ult. passes the 
following severe but just criticisms. 


Lord Napier has been making a farewell speech to English 
traders resident in Russia, in which he has taken upon him to 
give absolution to the Government of that country for its re- 
cent conduct towards Poland. Thorough-bred diplomacy is 
true to its mission. No man spilt more truthful ink than the 
British Envoy at St. Petersburg about Muscovite bad faith 
and cruelty towards the Poles; but finding it not suitable to 
the taste of certain critics, he has literally taken Sterne’s 
advice, and resolved “to wipe it up and say no more about 
it.” 

We have:heard more than enough, of late, of the irrespon- 
sible power to forgive sins claimed by High Church parsons; 
but what is it compared to the pretensions set up by High 
State functionaries to pardon the crimes of empire? We are 
certainly not disposed to palliate the presumption and folly 
of priestcratt in any shape or way, but this at least we must 
own it has to say jn defence of its arrogant claim, that it re- 
fuses to grant sinners an acquittance in full without previous 
confession of guilt, present profession of sorrow, and for the 
future a promise to make restitution. Diplomatic imposture 
scorns these plausible conditions. Tyranny disdains to walk 
in a white sheet, but with its garments “red with the blood 
of the slain,” receives its condonation. Violence disdains to 
lower its tone, even during the ceremony; yet it receives its 
blessing all the same. Confiscation cannot hold for laughter 
as it rattles and counts its spoil: whereupon diplomacy, with 
smug face, shrives its impenitent soul and bids tt go in peace. 
And this is what is called exercising the moral influence of 
—— to promote the blessings 5 he ee and civilization 
Had we never professed ourselves indignant at the provoca- 
tion of Poland to rebel; had we never denounced Russia’s 
misrule of that country as a breach of international faith ; had 
we never declared her title to Polish obedience forfeited, un- 
less Polish rights were restored; had we never averred that 
the peace and order of Christendom were endangered by Mus- 
covite cruelty and oppression; there would be less indecen 
in the flatteries and compliments of an English Minister on 
the eve of his departure from St. Petersburg. Were it even 
conceivable that the mood of the nation had suddenly 
changed, or that the policy of our Foreign Office had suddenly 
swung round from sympathy with justifiable revolt, to adula- 
tion of Cossack power, it would still have been more seemly 
to have left the performance of the rite of recantation to an- 
other celebrant of diplomatic mysteries. If Lord Napier’s 
despatches of 1862 and 1863 were still remembered with irri- 
tation by Alexander II. and Prince Gortzchakoff, and for cer- 
tain inexplicably deep reasons it was thought better to trans- 
fer him to Berlin, surely that ought to have been concession 
enough to the wounded pride of the Autocrat, and the exactin 
insolence of hischief Minister. We cannot believe that Lor 
Russell ever expected, far less that he ever prompted, the 
shifted plenipotentiary to go on all fours in this fashion at 
parting. The bears themselves know how to assume a 
worthier attitude ; they ape the upright mien of humanity in 
their salutations, Could not Lord Napier have kept his stock 
of flummery for the other “ good monarch” to whom he was 
henceforth to be accredited, and the other “ wise Minister” 
with whom he must hereafter have todo? Was it necessary 
for him to have to drain the cup of humiliation to the dregs? 
Did he grudge his successor the duty of shouting in the faint- 
ing eer of — and exiled Poland English felicitations of 
Russia’s triumph and praises of Russia’s rule? Or was it 
necessary to the completeness of his Lordship’s self-stultifica- 
tion that it should take place in presence of his countrymen 
resident in St. Petersburg? Would it not have been plea- 
santer for them, to say the least of it, to have been suffered to 
retain the belief that the diplomatic representatives of England 
understood national pride and national self-respect, and that 
these were in no danger of being compromised in diplomatic 
hands? It might be an illusion; but there are allusions we 
had best leave strangers to dispel. 

Lord Napier thanks the Czar for the“ reserve shown of late 
in the expansive policy of Russia in the East ;” and he builds 
upon such forbearance the innocent hope that international 
friendship may be cordial, even though it should not !ast for 
ever. It is good to be grateful for small favours; and if 
Russia is not yet quite ready to cause us new troubleor anx- 
iety in Asia, we ought, it appears, to break forth into sing- 
ing her praise and take to clapping our hands. What a com- 
manding attitude and tone for a great empire to take in the 
presence of a rival! We should be curious to know what his 
Excellency would think of saying if to-murrow or the next 


day the benignant policy of “ reserve” seemed about to be laid 
asile by a despotic ally. The vocabulary ofabjectness is said 
to be inexhaustible; ir not we should cherish the hope that 
Lord Napier would find himself bankrupt of unworthy bland- 
ishments on reaching Berlin, Aad yet von Bismark will have 





some right to complain if he and his master haye not 
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the same compliments strewn én their path by the un-English 
Minister there. All the evil they havef{done in the Duchies 
is as naught compared with that which the Muscovites have 
perpetrated in Poland. What then, is to be our diplomatic 
tone at Berlin? 


The Times of the same date takes a different view, and lauds 
his supple Lordship highly. 
— 


FRENCH VIEWS OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


It is to be hoped that M. Berryer will succeed in establishing 
a cordial relation between the forensic gentlemen at the 
opposite sides of the Manche. Gradually the intelligence of 
the French bar may act on the intelligence of the French 
press, and so make it possible for a well-informed litera 
gentleman of the Gallic nation to write of us English without 
committing ludicrous bluoders in every line of his lucubra- 
tions. Of course M. Lemoine and a small coterie of French 
Anglicans can escape the datos into which their confréres 
lunge so recklessly, but most of our French critics construct 
ir ideas of English men and manners out of the depths of 
their inner consciousness, where they find only Gorgons and 
Hy¢dras and Chimeras dire. 

. Jules Claretie (or Clarety) has lately been inditing some 
lively epistles to the Reowe Frangaise. He has drawn up, for 
the use of his readers this month, a bucket of the most mon- 
strous inventions which ever were preserved in ink. Let us 
give a specimen or two of what a French literary gent is 
capable of perpetrating for the edification of the clubs and 
society of Paris and the provinces, 

In speaking of the Tower of London, M. Clarety says :— 
“ The soldiers perform their drill in the ditch, but with a little 
too much haste, as if they feared the sudden intervention of 
the cane. Drill over, they return to their barracks, take their 
pot of pomade, and grease their hair carefully! One must see 
them with their ‘ rai’ geometrically drawn behind the head, 
the cap held by a strap, which is passed over the upper lip, 
marching to the sound of the most torturing, the most de- 
pressing, the most savage music in the world!” (Oh! what 
. will Mr. Godfrey say?) “I remarked that they have in their 
barracks wooden lasts to put their gloves on when they have 
taken them off. One sees that, carried out of their usual mode 
of life, they would feel unhappy, unarmed, unfit for any- 
thing! The sack of our soldiers—that byperbolical sack 
which contains at once ammunition, linen, tools, needles, 
books, &c.—is unknown to them! They are for the most 
part soldiers in spite of themselves—by surprise I mean. The 
vicinity of Parliament is frequented by recruiting sergeants, 
recognisable by their shakoes ornamented with ribands and 
by the cane in their hands, They accost young fellows, make 
them enter a public-house, and force them to sign # paper 
which obliges the thoughtless fellows to defend Great Britain 
for seven years! Not one of them, alas! can boast that he 
carries in his knapsack the bdton of marshal of which Louis 
XVIII. spoke. Sailors alone can hope for the higher grades ! 
As to the soldiers, it is known they are commanded by officers 
who have bought their rank,and who can even get them 
selves substitutes in their commands in such a manner that 
Sir Such-a-One, or Lord So-and-So, receives in the saloons of 
London compliments for the exploits which his substitute has 
accomplished in his name in China or in India! So it is that 
those who have a vocation for military life enter the Navy! 
There the way is open, and the hope of advancement fires 
them!” And so on, Cau we wonder if Clarety depicts an 
English family shutting itself up on Sundays to read a novel, 
and that he gravely asserts on these occasions Miss Braddon 
displaces the Bible, and that we think we are praying when 
we read “ The Secret of Aurora Floyd?” Can we feel sur- 
rised that he is asked by his Eoglish hosis to play cards on a 
Seeder, and that he finds an English pack in which “ Argine” 
becomes “ Queen Anne,” and “Ogier” and “Lahire” are 
termed “ Admiral Napier” and “Sir Colin Campbell,” sur- 
rounded by pictures of victories over the French ? 
We wish we had space to translate the whole of “ Londres 
et les Anglais.” At Kiew and Richmond on a Sunday the 
ople amuse themselves with listening to preachers. If the 
atter displease them, they are knocked off their stands, and 
then their friends stand up, and the whole crowd boxes furi- 
ously (se boxe furieusement). Our railways think nothing of 
ninety miles an hour. Every “publical house” shuts at 
11 P-M., and so then there is a tremendous crowd demanding 
“half en half.” Our intelligent critic rightly enough denounces 
the orgies of the Haymarket ; but we do not remember the oc- 
casion on which, as he relates, a member of Parliament, who 
got up to move a resolution for the suppression of vice, was 
called to order because one word more would have been an 
offence to the Virgin! No wonder then that it is not rare for 
M. Clarety to see “ charming miss in Hyde Park, whilst look- 
ing at the horsemen, waiting for the young man to whom they 
have written the night before under the very eyes of their moth- 
er:.’ Costaand Arditi will be pleased to hear that “one must hear 
Verdi’s operas maséacred by the orchestras of London, in order 
to judge of the imperturbable fa'seness of the Anglo-Saxon 
ear.” M. Clarety, however, hes a proper appreciation of our 
Volunteers ; and though he does not think much of their 
martial air, has a great respect for their good shooting. “ The 
Travellers’ Club,” he tells, sends two of its members every 
year to ascend Mont Blanc, and publishes annually the account 
of the new ascent. A traitor is at this very moment “ liable to 
be condemned, to have his belly opened, to ask pardon on his 
knees, holding acandle in one hand, and Ais dowels in another.” 
Clarety, vous étes impayable! We hope you will come and see 
us aque. Was it not you who saw in the Zoological Society's 
Gardens, as a proof natural history is so little understood in 
England, that when an animal has not been classed by Geoffroi 
Saint Hilaire, we put in place of its designation a Latin name 
with a note of interrogation? Is it not you who tell us Robert 
Peel was of upinion there would never be any barricades in 
London, “ because the English understand political econom 
too well?” Was it not ycu who discovered that Christ's 
Hospital Bluecoat School is devoted to 600 deserted children? 
We cntreat the Reoue Francaise to spare M. Clarety to us for 
a month or two to enliven this dull winter, and to gladden 
Londres et les Anglais. To bejust, we must add that, although 
we have only specified some of his remarkable discoveries, 
there are many others in the repertory we have quoted. And 
justice too compels us to say that the style is lively, and the 
reflections on certain Pharisaisms of custom only too well- 
founded.—Army and Navy Gazette, Nov 12. 
_ |? 


EARL RUSSELL AT ABERDEEN. 


Earl Russell took a characteristic course in his inaugural 
address as Lord Rector, to the students of the Aberdeen uni- 
versity. Such ciscourses generally consist of disquisitions, 
more or less common-place or eloquent, upon the beauties of 
literature or the acquisitions of science. If it is difficult to 
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ayoid saying much that is true. The noble Earl, however, 
disdained the tempting path of safety which bis predecessozs 
have been content to tread, and boldly announced his inten- 
tion of grappling in one speech with two of the largest and most 
complicated questions that can occupy the attention of any 
one. Not content with endeavouring to discover whether 
there is any general law or general rule by which the decline 
and fall of States is governed, he also insisted upon eee 
the further question—whether the present aspect of the worl 

should teach us to hope or to despond. It was scarcely to be 
expected that he should throw much light on either subject— 
and he certainly did not. On the first point he said what a 
great many less distinguished men have said before—that 
States fall because people grow corrupt; and on the second, 
he took just the moderately but decidedly sanguine view 


ry | which might be expeeted from a philanthropical Whig. 


We shall not follow him into these speculative discussions 
which are very far remote from practical politics. It is more 
to our present purpose to note his emphatic expression of 
confidence in the future of a united Italy, and to gather that 
he does not yet despair of the fortunes of Greece. Such de- 
clarations from the English Foreign Secretary have a moral 
value, and th2 noble Earl’s remarks on Italy have alread 
been warmly welcomed by one at least of the leading conti- 
nental organs. 

Every one will concur in hoping that his lordship and 
Captain Speke may not be disappointed in their expectations 
that Africa will at some distant day play a great part amongst 
the civilized nations of the earth. But we would willingly 
have dispensed with some of his speculations on this topic, 
in exchange for a rather more explicit statement of his views 
as to the bearing of the American civil war upon negro 
slavery. The noble Earl has, however, grown cautious 
in speaking upon American subjects. The one telling, 
truthful, and epigrammatic sentence in which he described 
the respective ends and objects of the North and the South has 
occasioned him so much trouble, that he is apparently deter- 
mined never to make a similar mistake. Accordingly -he 
contented himself with the tolerably safe prediction that in 
whichever way the civil war may end, it will, at all events, 
lead to the liberation of the African race. Most people 
wiil agree with his opinion, but they would have liked to hear 
what so eminent a statesman thinks of the probable mode in 
which such a result will be brought about. However, we 
cannot have everything, and we must be content for the pre- 
sent with an epitome of the history of Rome, which would be 
tolerably accurate if it did not happen to misrepresent the 
conduct of Cezar in one of the most important transactions of 
his life—London Review, Nov. 19. 


Lord Russell has once more justified Sydney Smith’s hu- 
morous conception of his character by his address to the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Disclaiming the power or the inclina- 
tion to descant on the beauties of literature or the triumphs of 
science, he plunged straightway into the two most difficult 
problems of political philosophy, and disposed of them in an 
hour and a quarter. The question whether, as the ancients 
believed, there are regular laws of progress or decline in 
States, and the question respecting the future of civilization, 
are analogous to speculations about the origin of evil aud the 
final destiny of individuals. They are essentially questions 
of that kind which are boldly handled in University Es- 
says, more cautiously tree.ted by middle-aged Reformers before 
the Social Science Congress, and avoided altogether by most 
men of Lord Russeli’s experience. We cannot easily imagine 
Lord Palmerston, for instance, committing himself to an 
opinion on such a theme, aud more visiorary politicians than 
Lord Palmerston have been knewn to confess that they de- 
spaired of reducing the course of human affairs to a science. 
So few are the registered expcriments, so numerous are the dis- 
turbing causes, s0 vast is the whole cycle of events compared 
with the life ot asing!e actor ora single observer, that there is 
the utmost dauger of hasty generalization, and the utmost un- 
certainty as to the relaiion of effects to antecedents. It is no 
disparagement to the abi'ity of Lord Russell to say that he 
has not exhausted this abstruse subject, while it is the highest 
compliment we can pay to his courage to acknowledge that 
he attempted to do so.—Zimes, Nov. 14. 





Perhaps, however, of all statesmen, Lord Russell is the one 
best fitted by nature for an honour of this kind. Born in a 
happier mediocrity of station, he would have made an ad- 
mirable schoolmaster. ‘That serene confidence in his own 
infallibility which is the prominent characteristic of Lord 
Russell’s mind seems specially given to him to strike awe in- 
to little boys. The bent of nature is shown as distinctly in 
his tastes as in his powers. Like all men gifted with a special 
genius, he disp)ays it in the most various ways. It betrays 
itself in every department of action. He may be decorated 
with different titles, and invested with all kinds of offices, but 
through it all he still remains nothing but the schoolmaster. 
Every seat that he may fill tarns insensibly into a lecturer’s 
chair. Every instrument of power with which he may be en- 
trusted becomes a pedagogue’s ferule in his hands. He has no 
martial tastes ; he does not care much for the real power con- 
ferred by material superiority ; but he loves dearly to improve 
the occasion to the ignorant and inexperienced nations around 
him. Ifthey are humble and docile, he lectures them on 
Magna Charta, the Revolution of 1688, and the various remark- 
able points of his own career. If they are pert or presumptuous, 
he administers discipline with unbending rigour. People com- 
plain that his despatches are insolent and arrogant; and, if the 
Powers to whom he addresses them are to be looked upon as 
his equals, they are undoubtedly open to that criticism. But 
the situation should be looked at in the light in which it would 
appear to a born schoolmaster accidentally elevated to the 
Foreign Office. He must be contemplated as he sits at his 
schoolmaster’s desk, with the nations of Europe gathered as 
pupils around him. His despatches will then be seen to be ad- 


Y | mirably adapted to the relative position of him who writes 


and those to whom they are written.—Saturday Review. 
ey 

DmscoverRy NEAR EpinsurcH.—A few months ago we re- 
ported the exhumation of a large number of stone coffins in 
the vicinity of the “ Cat-stane,” about six miles from Edin- 
burgh, by Mr. Hutchison, of Carlowrie. We have now ta 
notice a discovery of much greater antiquarian interest, made 
chiefly through the instrumentality of the same gentleman— 
viz., the remains of an ancient British town on the western 
side of Craigiehill, which is about a mile distant from the 
former relics, on the Linlithgow side of the Almond River. 
Many years ago, when cutting a road through Craigielill, be- 
tween Kirkliston and Cramond, the workmen came upon a 
stone kist, the end of which is still to be seen projecting 
from the bank uver the carriage-way. Several attempts have 
been made by archeologists to unravel the mystery of this 
memento of bygone ages, but without effect. Some time ago 
Professor Simpson, in one of his wanderings, thought he had 





say apything very new on such topics, it is also difficult to 





observed om the hill indications of am ancient British city ; 
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and recently he wrote to Mr. Hutchison on the matter, re- 
questing him to obtain permission from the proprietor of the 
hill, Mr. Hope Vere, to make explorations. This permis- 
sion was at once readily and cordially granted, and on Friday 
the 22d ult., Mr. Hutchison examined the hill; and his men, 
after come search, came upon traces of three walls or ram- 
parts enclosing a space near the western top of the bill, upon 
which were numerous raised circular rings of stones, appa- 
rently the foundatiuns of such dwellings as our “rude fore- 
fathers” are known to have occupied. 

On the following day Professor Simpson, accompanied by Dr. 
Macbean and Mr. Hutchison, made a more extensive and 
systematic investigation, the result of which was that they 
exposed portions of the faces of the three lines of walls, and 
one of the raised circles inside. They also were fortunate 
enough to discover a gate which had formed one of the en- 
trances tothe encampment. The rampartsare arran ina 
fortified manner, as parallels, and towards that part of the hill 
from, which alone any attack could be made, the other sides 
presenting natural barriers which, in those times, no invading 
force could have hoped to overcome. Excavations were made 
behind the old stone kist, which would seem to have been 
placed just outside the city walls, but nothing of interest was 
found there. We understand that Professor Simpson is pre- 
paring an elaborate paper on the whole subject, which is to be 
submitted to a meeting of the Antiquarian Society during the 
ensuing session. It is not improbable that, in the district where 
this discovery has been made, there will yet be found other 
memorials throwing light upon the habits and customs of the 
ancient Britons.— 





Prince ALFRED's Lopernes aT Bonn.—The correspondent 
of the Morning Herald with the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in Germany, says:—I mentioned in one of my last letters that 
the prince was coming to Bonn to spend a day with his 
brother, and I then thought, of course, his royal highness was 
going to Prince Alfred’s house. I was not aware at the time 
that this house is so miserably small as barely and almost 
insufficiently to afford accommodation to those who already 
inhabit it. I was quite surprised when I looked at it from the 
outside this morning. As the railway is crossed a double 
avenue of beautiful old trees encloses a large, long, centre 
grassy 8 For some distance right and left of these 
promenades houses and villa residences seem to have been 
recently built. On the right hand side, in the second block of 
buildings, not a hundrei yards from the railway station, a 
sort of semi-detached villa has been taken for Prince Alfred 
for some months, while he pursues his studies at Bonn 
University. The house contains only eight or nine rooms in 
all, large and small—or rather all small. It is just such a 
dwelling as a well-to-do tradesman would select for his ser | 
at the sea-side in England for the summer bathing. All 
around is the broken ground being prepared for other 
buildings. There is not an inch of garden or pleasure-ground 
to the rear, and in front only a few steps from the railings to 
the doors. The scarcity of room will be evident when I 
mention that Prince Alfred has, I think, four gentlemen in 
his suite, and, of course, four or five servants. In fact, some 
must sleep two in a room. There are no stables or coach- 
houses, a serious drawback, as his rcyal higuness has brought 
over a brougham and pair of horses, and two or three saddle 
horses for himself and his suite—a modest equipage, and 
which should surely have had accummodation near his dwell- 


ipg h . 

T have gone into these minute particulars for two reasons 
—first, because they make it at once evident how totally im- 
possible it was tor the prince to give effect to his hospitable 
wishes, and put up at his temporary residence bis elder 
brother and the princess; and secondly, becavse much remark 
is made here, both amongst Germans and English, on the al- 
most mean maoner in which an English prince of the blood 
is lodged. It might be better for persons to mind their own 
affairs, but as people will talk —7 and without making 
any effurt to understand the matter, 1 may as well mention 
that Prince Alfred has been placed here for educational pur- 
poses—for the finish of his studies at a school of education 
where his revered father in his youth received those seeds of 
discipline and information which afterwards rendered him so 
able an adviser to our Queen and so useful a servant—yes, 
that is the word—of Engiand. Her Majesty desires, whether 
her second son is to coatioue a resident English prince or is to 
be a German potentate, that his royal highness should devote 
himself to his studies with the same ardour as the bumblest 
student of the college, and she was anxious that no splendour 
of appearance or vast superiority of dwelling and style of 
living should make his royal highness for the moment believe 
himself to be anything else than a devoted and anxiously self- 
improving student of the University of Bonn. Hence the 
plainness of the residence which has been taken for the prince. 





Bases In THE Woop.—The Melbourne correspondent of 
the Zimes, writing under date Sept. 26, narrates the follow- 
ing affecting occurrence :—A very remarkable incident which 
I must shortly relate, if only for the interest it must necessari- 
ly have for scientific‘and medical men, lately occurred here. 

iscussions have frequently arisen as to how long human 
creatures can exist without nourishment, and the fact to 
which I proceed to refer throws light on such an investiga- 
tion. Some weeks back, at the station uf a Mr. Dugald Smith, 
at Horsham, two boys and a girl, aged respectively the eldest 
boy nine, the girl seven, and the youngest boy five, the chil- 
dren of a carpenter, named Duff, wandered by themselves in- 
to the bush and were lost. They had been sent out by their 
mother, as they had often gone out on the same errand before, 


becanie alarmed, and a search commenced. The father, 
assisted by friends and neighbours in large numbers, scoured 
the country in every direction for nights and days in vain. 
At length, in despair, the assistance of some aboriginal blacks 
was obtained, these people possessing an almost blood-hound 
instinct in following up the very faintest tracks. The blacks 
soon came upon the traces of the little wanderers, expatiating, 
as these trackers always do, at every bent twig or flattened 
tuft of grass, on the apparent actings of the objects of their 
search. “ Here, little one tired; sit down. Big one kneel 
down, carry him along. Here travel all night ; dark; not see 
that bush; her fallon him.” Further on, and more observa- 
tions. “ Here little one tired again; big one kneel down; no 
able to rise, fall flat on his face.” The accuracy of these read- 
ings of the blacks was afterwards curiously corroborated by 
the children themselves. On the eighth day after they were 
lost, and long after the extinction of the faiutest hope ol their 
ever being again seen alive, the searching party came on them, 
They are described as having been found lying all of a row 
on aclump of broom among some trees, the youngest in the 
middle carefully wrapped in his sister’s frock. They ap- 
peared to be in a deep and not unpleasant oeee. On being 
awoke, the eldest tried to sit up, but fell back. His face was 
20 € that his lips would not cover his teeth, and he 
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to gather broom, and not returning before dark the parents © 
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could only just feebly groan, “ Father.” The youngest, who 
had suffered least, woke up as from a dream, childlike de- 
maodiog, “ Father, why didn’t you come for us sooner? we 
‘were sooeying for you.”. The sister, who. was almost quite 
gone, when lifted up could only murmur “Cold, cold.” No 
wonder, as the little creature had stripped herself of her 
frock, a the elder boy said, “ to cover Frank, for he was cry- 
ing with cold.” The children have all since done well, and 
are rapidly veg They were without food, and, by 
their own account, had only one drink of water during the 
whole time they were out, and this was from the Friday of 
one week until the Saturday of the next week-in all nine 
days and eight nights. The pathetic points about this little 
history are so obvious that you will feel no surprise in being 
told that it has produced a marvellous sensation throughout 
the colony. I only wish popular sympathy had easily at 
command some less coarse and more satisiactory apprecia- 
tion of little Jane Duff's conduct than collecting money for 
her. This, however, is the form the popular demonstration 
has taken, and the “Jane Duff Fund” already amounts to 
several hundreds, 





Tue VERDICT ON THE BELVEDERE CATASTROPHE.—The 
inquest in this matter was brought to a close on Tuesday, (the 
15th ult.) when the jury returned the following verdict :— 
“ We find that the deaths of G. Raynor, J. York, and T. Hub- 
bard were caused by an explosion of gunpowder which ori- 
ginated in one of the barges belonging to Messrs. J. Hall and 
Sons while unloading at the jetty of their magazine at Erith, 
but how that expiosion was caused we have no evidence be- 
fore us to show. From the evidence which has been adduced 
before us we would respectfully call the attention of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the many serious omissions and imper- 
fections in the present Acts of Parliament relating to the gun- 
powder trade, and would urge upon “heir consideration the 
following as a few of the points on which immediate |legisla- 
tion is required: First.—The quantity of gunpowder stored ia 
any one place or conveyed in any one barge, waggon or rail- 
way train. Second.—The construction and situation of ma- 
gazives, their proximity to populous districts, to river walls, 
and other sources of danger, and the licensing the same. 
Third.—The construction of barges and other vessels for the 
conveyance of powder, and the necessity of their having better 
distinguishing marks, Fourth.—The shipping and discharg- 
ing powder generally. Fifth—The importance of Govern- 
ment inspection and supervision of the storing, packing, and 
convevance of gunpowuer. Sixth.—The penalties relating to 
the infringement of all Acts of Parliament bearing on this 
subject.” 

-“To My Morner 1x Heaven.”—A lady residing in the 
Rue de Rivoli returned some time since from a visit she had 
made in the department of Finistére, bringing with her a 
young orphan girl, poor, but very pretty, named Yvonne 
b—, whom she engaged as her waiting maid. Last month, 
a short time afier her return to Paris, the lady died. When 
the body had been prepared for the coffin, and was for a short 
time lett alone, Yvonne was seen to go stealthily into the 
room, lift up the shroud, and then hastily leave. The first 
idea was that she had taken a ring which, at the express de- 
sire ot the deceased, bad been left on her finger. On exami- 
nation, however, the ring was discovered to be untouched, 
but a paper was seen attached with a pin to the shroud. On 
inspection it was foand to be a letter addressed by the young 
Orphan to-_her mother, who died two years ago, and was as 
follows; “ My good Mother,—I have to tell you that M. B— 
ius made me an offer of marriage. As you are no longer here, 
I beg you to make known to me in a dream whether [ ought 
to marry him, aud to give me your consent. I avail myself, in 
order to write to you, of the opportunity of my mistress, who 
is going to Lleaven.” The letter was addressed, “To my 

‘Mother, in Heaven.” The person alluded to in the letter is 
ove of the tradesmen of the deceased lady, who, having been 
struck with the good conduct of the young girl, had made her 
an offer of marriage.—Galignant's Messenger. 








Tur Bririsn mx Inpra—There is one continent, inceed, 
that which chiefly entiues us to dignify our possessions with 
the name of empire, whose climate seemed to furbid colonizs- 
tion by the English race. There, as long as the age of con- 
quest lasted, and whilst the soldier was more required than 
ine civilian governor, we have indeed at times fullowed the 
example of the old founders of empires. We have of late, 
however, and by the progress of humanity and civilized 
philosophy at home, awakened toa sense of higher duties and 
to a fur more enligatened and equal system of administration. 
The Indian race, notwithstanding their recent provocations to 
us, have now their rights largely recognized, and their talents 
and capacities on the eve of being respected and employed. 
It is no longer India for England, but India for itself which is 
the great object of our aim and legislation. And we have 
begun to think that, even in India, we may remedy many évils 
and incur small risk by feeling our way towards a true 
colonization.—Zzaminer. 

— 

SmaxsPeaRe’s lLrsrary.—Shakspeare’s Books (says 
Punch) are being discovered in, various directions. His 
*. Prayer Book” is reported to have turned up somewhere in 
Wales, and it is probable that he took it with him there in 
case he might have to go to church while on the journey he 
took to get up facts abovt the Welsh lady in “ Henry [V.” 
He was very particular about going to church, as must be 
clear to all students of his i and writings. The Dra- 
matic Authors’ Society have g hopes of discovering his 
Boyer’s “ French Dictionary” one of these daps. We trust 
also to hear of the recovery of his “ Book of Cab-fares,” which, 
as is well known, suggested to him the line in “ Macbeth,’ 
* fare is foul and foul is fare.” We fear that his last “ Brad- 
shaw” is desiroyed, atleast we have no evidence that the 
Poet imitated the one careful man of our own time, who binds 
hiz old “ Bradshaws,” but his “ Euclid,” from which he drew 
the beautiful image in the “ Winter’s Tale,” about “the Angle 
that plucks our son thither,” may yet be heard of, and we 
shall rejoice with unfeigned joy to learn that his “ Book of 
Etiquette” has re-appeared, from which no doubt he got the 
idea for the rule he prescribes (in “ Henry VIII.”) to gentle- 
men who go for a walk with ladies :— 


“I were unmannerly to take you out, 
And not to kiss you.” 





An Exocn ArpEen rx Reat Lirz.—The correspondent of 
the Morning Post, in Brussels, says:—“A circumstance has 
just occurred here which in some points resembles the events 
‘out of which the Poet Laureate has made so much in ‘ Enoch 
Arden.’ About 20 pon ago a blacksmith was condemned to 
an imprisonment of seven months for an assault of which he 
had been found guilty; and on the expiry of his term of 
punishment, et to return to his former employ- 


ment, he enlisted in the Dutch army, and shortly afterwards 
proceeded to the colonies of Holland, in the East Ladies, 





leaving a wife and young dauglter behind him. Five years 
after a comrade who had served in the same company ar- 
rived here and told the wife that her husband had been 
killed with a poisoned arrow by one of the natives. The 
comrade and the wife having soon come to an un- 
derstanding, were married, and had lived happily 
together for many years. Their happiness was, however, in- 
terrupted a few, days ago, when an individual with white 
locks made his appearauce in the family circle, which in- 
cluded seven children, This was the blacksmith who had 
been supposed to be long dead, who, seeing how matters 
stood with his wife and friend, made the best he could of 
the change; and, after having deposited 8000 florins for the 
use of the daughter he had left behind—who is now 22 
years of age—he took hia departure for London in the 
steamer Moselle, and has since, doubtless, safely arrived at his 
destication, though nobody here seems to have been made 
acquainted with his future plans or intentions.” 

A Scotcn GovernEss oF THE Youne Prince oF Spain. 
—It will interest our Scotch friends (says the Court Journal) 
to learn that the safe conduct of the educatiou of the heir to 
the Spanish throne has been Litherto entrusted to a Scotch 
lady, Madame Calderon de la Barca. Her husband was the 
first Spanish minister ever sent to the great revolted colony of 
Mexico, and a man of rare worth and intelligence, himself an 
author of the highest order asa poet, and afterwards prime 
minister in Spain. He was the first Spanish minister at 
Washington, U. S., where he married Miss Fanny Inglis, 
daughter of William Inglis, Esq., of Edinburgh, the friend 
and intimate of Charles Fox, the late Lord Panmure, and all 
the Whig party. The late Lady Duff, mother of Lord Fife, 
was her aunt, and she has been preceptress to the royal chil- 
dren of Spain for some years. If the Prince of the Asturia3 
has had the benefit of her instruction, he will, indeed, be one 
of the best educated children in Europe. Madame Calderon 
has published both in French and German, and her “ Mexico” 
is greatly esteemed as an amusing as well as a standard work 
on that country. 

Brars Work.—Within a recent period death has been 
busy with persons engaged in literature and art. Men of 
mark have been chilled away, when, by years of experience 
of human life, by long observation of nature in its various 
phases, and by the acquisition of the mechanical skill which 
is needed in the production of books or of pictures, they had 
fitted themselves for greater things, so that we might, if it had 
been allowed for them to have lived to the allotted time of 
man’s age, have looked for much that wou'd have been hon- 
ourable to the labourers and advantageous to the community. 
The pursuit of literature or of art, especially when employed 
in periodical publications, involves an incessant wear of the 
brain. There is a never-ending care for the provision of each 
week’s materials, and the mind is seldom at rest. The mill is 
incessantly at work; the bow is always bent; and, before the 
due time comes, the mill stops; the bow is broken.—Budlder. 








Tue Great CaBLeE.—The process of manufacturing the 
cable for the Atlantic telegraph is rapidly proceeding, and it 
is calculated that if the submergence of the line be satisfac- 
torily accomplished, the communication between Great Bri- 
tain and the American continent will be completed by the 
close of July next. There are seven copper wires to form the 
conductor. The entire length of the telegraph will be 2,300 
miles, so that there are 16,000 miles of copper wire. Every 
portion of this c-pper wire is subjected to electrical tests to 
ascertain its Guality for conduction before it is allowed to be 
worked up. The next stage is to coat these wires with eight 
successive coats of the insulating material, cquai to an aggre- 
gate length of 18,400 miles. This core is next covered with 
jute, wound round it from ten strands, making 23,000 miles 
jute yarn, Then comes the outer coating formed of the ten 
covered iron wires. ‘Tne iron wire itself is 23,009 miles in 
length, and each wire is covered separately with tive strands 
of tarred hemp, 185,000 miles of the latter being required, 
making together an aggregate length of material employed of 
215,500 miles, or very nearly as much as would put ten gir- 
dles round the earth, or form a Jine that would stretch al- 
most from the earth to the moon.— Ditto, 





Eanrt Spexcer’s Lrserartry.— Earl Spencer has proposed 
a plan for the conversion of Wimbiledon-common, cr at least 
about 700 acres of it, into an ornamental park, The cost of 
the conversion he proposes to defray by the sale of detached 
or outlying fragments for villa purposes, The cost of keeping 
it in order he would take upon himself and his successors, on 
condition that the right of pasturage was secured to them. 
He would, in virtue of his present position of Lord of the 
Manor, assume tbe name and functions of protector of the 
park, with an officer of Government associated with him, in 
order that the public may not suffer from any caprice of him- 
self or his successors. The plan, which was submitted to the 
residents in the neighbourhood, appeared to be generally 
approved of; but a Committee was appointed to exawine it, 
andan Act of Parliament will be required for its realisation. 





A Watery Mayoratty.—The present Lord Mayor has 
opened ‘his reign by presiding in public over the National 
‘Temperance League, a society at the bare mentioa of whose 
name both Gog and Magog si:udder. The Aldermen of the day 
seem to be trying strange experiments upon their persons, und 
to be tampering with their bodily comfort in a way never be- 
fore heard of. First, there is Alderman Mechi, who abstains 
from sugar and gets out of bis bed every morning into a cold 
pair of scales. The notion is enough to send a chill through 
the British public as they read, and to connect more closely 
in ‘idea than before the name of Mr. Banting and discomfort. 
To live from one day to the next in hopes of being weighed in 
a wintry balance, and being found wanting, is a course of con- 
duct that must throw a frosty feeling into life, compared with 
which the loss of butter and of sugar is atrifle. There seems 
to be something in the elements that is converting the Alder- 
men of London into abstemious philosophers. No sooner have 
we got into our heads the notion of Alderman Mechi thinning 
himself by the assistance of matutinal scales, than we are ask- 
ed to familiarize ourselves with the conception of a Lord 
Mayor who has contracted the pernicious habit of addicting 
himself to water.—London paper. 





A Dzep Fisher 1n Spoan Waters.—An old acquaintance 
of mine, and well known amongst the true sporting fraternity, 
twits me in a note now before me with having beaten me into 
a cocked hat during this season by angling, and goes on to 
say, “Now the water is rising I will tell you how I have 
succeeded in taking enormous bags of perch, chub, roach, and 
dace, where the water his been so low and bright that every 
other angler has been deterred from approaching the banks of 
the Thames; so much the better for peace, quietness, and, 
above all, angling. I stalked them!—yes, fairly and without 
Teproasb, every Gah, I had suit of clothes, from cap 


to ankle, made entirely of the Scott Adie pattern—a cross 
between heather and mud colour: but that is not all my s8e- 
cret, I found, even with this dress, thatalthough I could wriggle 
mnyself—now on my side, now on hands and knees— tu the 
ree of the shelf under which the fish were collected, direct! 

I showed my nose they were off. My cap, I am certain, h 
no effect upon them. It was that face—! must confess it— 
which I have so often admired at my toilet that scared my 
prey. A thought struck me—x thought which is due to the 
perusal of a passage in Mr. Buckland’s amusing description 
of his endeavours to watch the movements of the salmon in 
the clear waters of a bay in an Irish river. Had he done as I 
did, I am persuaded he would have found himself.as much 
tncog. with the silver-sided monsters as I was with the com- 
parative minor fry of the Thames. I tore the lining out of my 
cap, being of the same material as the outside, and arranging 
it so as to form a mask, pendulent from the front, made two 
holes in it for my sighi, and, holding it fixed in my mouth, 
found that I could gaze and even move my head about, above 
the fish, without occasioning any perceptible intimation of my 
presence. Then, with a rod painted green (this I got from 
you), and single hair-line, without a float in most cases, and 
when with onea phial-cork only, I could see the creatures 
feed and strike from the hook. In this way I have taken as 
many as 401b. weight of roach and other fish in a few hours, 
and have never had a day to grumble at, ome when the 
wind prevented, by its rippling the surface of the water, my 
clear perceptions of the fishes feeding. But this, after all, is 
scarcely an example for imitation. For why? The present 
has been an exceptionable season, and it may be fifty years 
before the like circumstances shall again offer and similar 
efforts of skill may be required. In cases, however, similar 
to those which Mr. Buckland alludes to, I am sure good would 
arise by covering the light and shining face of the observer.” 
— Correspondent of the “ Field.” 





Tue LEADER OF THE LisERALs—Said the Times, the 
— day, anent the Emperor of the French and his Italian 
policy :— 

** He pays the penalty sure to be incurred by such Princes as 
have the misfortune to be more liberal and en!ightened than their 
subjects. He is obliged to adopt a line of policy which does not 
satisfy himself, and yet which there is the greatest reason to be- 
lieve will not satisfy them. He is obliged to defer to prejudice to 
which he is superior, and to feelings with which he has no sym- 
pathy. Anxious to place France in the position which she ought 
to occupy as a leader of the liberal opinion of Europe, he is con- 
stantly encountered by the fact that the nation, the destiny of 
neeene rey is ae Hy oon — that very Papal Govern- 
ment from the support of whose tempo: wer he is gradually 
seeking to withdraw himself.” . ” e 

Has the Emperor, we wonder, any relish for a joke? Be- 
cause, ifso, he must have had a hearty laugh at this. After 
having gagged the Press, the mouthpiece of enlightenment, 
thus to find himself described as “ more enlightened than his 
subjects;” ha! ha! guecestdrdle ca. And then to learn that 
he is “ anxious to assist” the liberal party, whose newspapers 
he prohibits! Ha! hal ha/ A funny way of helping, truly. 
What a wag the writer must be who can pen so droll a plea- 
santry.— Punch. 





Tre Prince Consort Memortat In Hypr-parr.—The 
artists intrusted with the execution of the sculpture of the 
Frince Consort Memorial in Hyde-park are Messrs, Foley, 
Macdowell, Marshall, Weekes, Bell, Theed, Thornycroit, 
Lawler, and Baron Marochetti. The four principal or lower 
groups for the four outer corners of the base of the structure, 
and representing the four quarters of the globe, are: Europe, 
by Mr. Macdowell; Asia, by Mr. Foley; Africa, by Mr. 
Theed; and America, by Mr. Bell. The four upper or 
secondary groups, are—Agriculture, by Mr. Marshall; manu. 
factures, by Mr. Weekes; commerce, by Mr. Thornycroft ; 
and mechacics, by Mr. Lawler, The statue of the prince is to 
be executed by Baron Marochetti, and the relievos by Mr, 
Philip and Mr. Armstead. 


THACKERIANA.—We are shortly to have some interesting 
anecdotes of the old Charter-house, connecting that venerable 
place with Thackeray and the late John Leech’s schoolboy 
days. A little volume isin preparation, which will, it is said, 
give us several curious particulars, 

During the past week, the daughters of the late Mr. Thack- 
eray have presented to the scholars of the Charter-house the 
iron bedstead on which their father died, and it is now in the 
head monitor’s room. It bears the fullowing inscription :— 
“Hoc lecto recumbens obdormivit in Christo, Gulielmus 
Mukepeace Thackeray, IX. Kal Janvar, an MDCCCLXIV. 
Schole Carthvsiang quondam discipvlus matvra e@tate hvivsee 
loci amantissimvs, vti testantur eivs scripta per orbem terrarum 
divvigata, vivit aanos LIL.” We remember the bed very well, 
In the house in Kensington Palace Gardens, it used to stand in 
the large room on the second floor, the chamber with two 
windows on the left of the spectator standing in front cf 
the house. It was ia this bedroom that Thackeray did a good 
deal of his wriling—one side being fitted up as a library with 
those books of reference that he had oftcn t» look into.—Lcn.- 
don Review, 


A Buack Harr-Dyz; DovustFuL aND DIsAGREEABLE.— 
Reduce lime.to powder by throwing a litUe water upon it, 
then mix with this one-third the quantity of litharge, sifted. 
Put a quantity of it in a saucer, pour boiling water upon it, 
and mix it up with a knife like thick mustard; divide the hair 
into thin layers with a comb, and plaster the mixture thickly 
into the layers to the roots, and all over the hair. When it is 
completely covered over with it, lay all over it a covering of 
damp blue or brown paper, then bind over it, closely, a hand- 
kerchief, put on a nightcap over all, and go to bed.—* The 
Domestic Service Guide,” anew London Publication. 








Honovurnineé THE Popr’s NerHew.—It was the Curé de 
Saint Merry (in Paris), J. Thomas, who wrote tothe Pope John 
XXII. the curious letier addressed after the execution of Jour- 
dain de l’Isle, the Pope’s nephew, convicted of felony. The 
letter ran thus:—* Very sacred father,—As soon as I was in- 
formed that the husband of your niece wus about to be exe- 
cuted, I assembled our chapter and represented that we ought 
to profit by this opportunity of proving to you our very re- 
spectful attachment and very profound veneration. No sooner 
was he hanged than we proceeded in great illuminated pro- 
cession to take him from the gallows, and we bore him to our 
church, where he was interred honourably and gratis [sic]. 
Sacred father, we continue to demand very humbly your 
holy ard paternal benediction.” 





ORIGIN OF THE WorD “ Parace.”—“T shall trace the ca- 
reer of a few of those early Roman words, in order to show 
how words may change, and how they adapt themselves to 
the changing wants of each generation. I begin with the 
word Palace A palace now is the abode of a royal family, 
But if we look at the history of the name, we are soon carried 
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BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 8 moves, 


Sotution To Prosiax No. 829. 


White. Black. 

1. Qto K B6, ch 1, R covers it 

3. Qt K RG ch soumq 0 

&. Kt toK B6, dis ch 3, K moves. 

4, R mates. 

NOTICH. 
BR. DE MARINI, Dentist, has returned to the City, 

and resumed the practice of his eee at his residence, 
60 East Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Madison Aves. 





THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic Restrora- 
TIVA-AND SamitaRy. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 
oA JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cznrs and $1 rzr BorT.z. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cuwrs raz Borruz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
7% Cunts Pern Bortis. 
Nya off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
2a where. 
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VICTOR E. MAUG 
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YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
BFRANOIS & LOUTREL, 


No, 45 Marpus Laws. 





T 


HE ALBION. 


THE EARLY LiFE OF 
OHIBP JSUSTION OHASB, 


written in an 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE STYLE. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent by Mail on receipt of 
$1 50, by 


WALKER, WISE & CO., Publishers, 
245 Washington Street, Boston. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
No, 401 Broadway, N. Y., 
Corner of Walker Street, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


1—JOHN GODFREY’S FORTUNES, Rutatzy sx Hiwseuy.: A 
story of American Life. By Bayard Taylor, Author of ‘* Hannah 
oo “ El Dorado,” &c., &c. 1 vol, crown 8yo. Price 





Tuesday, December 13. 


2—A YEAR IN CHINA; With an Account of the vores, 
Capture of the Vessel by a Confederate Cruiser, &c., 

Mrs. H. Dwight Williams, with an introductory preface by 
Wm. Cullen Bryant. 1 vol., crown 8yo. $2. 


the 
By 





Nearly Ready. - 


38—AUTUMN LEAVES. A Series of Essays. By the late Sam- 
uel J. Gardner. 1 vol., crown 8vo. $2. 





4—THE FIRE ON THE HEARTH IN SLEEPY HOLLOW—A 
Christmas Poem of the Olden Times. By Edward Hop. 4 
vol, neat 16mo., with vignette title. Bound in extra ei, gilt 
side stamp. Price $1 25. 





5—MY OWN STORY. By Marian Leigh. 1 vol, 12mo. $2. 





6—GOOD LITTLE HEARTS; on sToriIEs ABOUT CHILDREN WHO 
TRIED TO BE GOOD AND Do Goop. By Aunt Fanny, author of 
the * Nightcap Stories,” &c., &c. 4vols., 16mo. Price 90c., 
or in a neat box, $3. 

For sale by all booksellers. 

Sent by mail on receipt of prices annexed. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
THE MAGIC WHEEL, 
A beautiful Christmas toyforchildren. Nos.land2. Price$1 50 
each 


From the Commercial Advertiser, Oct. 28. 

Is one of the most interesting and amusing things of the kind 
ever invented. By seching tes h perfo ns in the rim of the 
MaGic WHEEL, while it B aves ving, very simple pictures on 
circular pieces of paste-board are ¢e, by the aid of a mirror, to 
assume the shape of living and moving creatures, and to perform 
the most wonderful antics. The mode in which the illusion is 
he a would puzzle grown people, while children, without 
quiring into the whys and whareieres, are delighted with the 
performances of the Magic Wheel. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL! Will be 
JOHN BRADBURN, (succéssor to M. 
New York, 


‘**sTHE MORRISONS ,”? 
A Story of Domestic Life. By Mrs. MARGARET HOSMER. 


One Volume, neat beveled Cloth, $2, 


Of this book, a competent critic remarks: ‘* The Author of 
*THE MORRISONS’ is to be congratulated upon having produced a 


poblished, Dec. 15th, by 
lady), 49 Walker-st., 


capital novel, and one calculated to win for her Seaaerable 
reputation. I confess myself greatly pleased with the book, and 


am confident ot ites success asa literary venture. I know of no 
recent work of fiction more full of the elements of popularity, 
none more truly characterized by the proper blendin of all that 
makes up the successful novel. The characters are, for the most 
part, those of every-day life, neither overdrawn nor highl 
coloured. The story is one of sustained and absorbing interes 
increasing in its hold upon the reader as he proceeds towards the 
denouement. Some of the ecenes are intensely wrougtit, while 
throughout the whole there is so much of real, honest, home-lifi 
that no break occurs to mar or jar the pleasing ensemble. Aroun 
the pivotal re, Bess Saunders, the others revolve as har- 
moniously and appropriately, as the spheres of a Planetarium. 

“In the style there is a sprightliness, LB, means common in 
modern noveis, and a blessed ce of the wearisome didactics 
and dialogue which are the leaden weight of works of fiction 
now-a-days. Nothing strained or stilted breaks the thread on 


ology of the book that the reader is little likely to have the atten- 
tion drawn off from studying character into the study of style. 


The scenery and portraiis leave little of the canvas visible. I 


popularity.” 
‘Yo insure prompt delivery, orders should be sent in at once. 
Published by JvHN BRADBUREN, 
No. 49 Walker Street, New York. 
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GET IT FOR Your” Boys: ° "| 


which the plot is hung, and so easy and unstudied is the phrase- 


predict for ‘THE MORRISONS’ a very large sale and permanent 
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| onotcn : 
ENCLISH BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 
For Bale by O. J. PRICE, Importer of English Books, Engray- 


ngs, &e., No. 21 South 6th 8t., above Chestnut, Philadelphia: 


berets Sonata ue is ws he 


Hy Cruikshank, %&c. ' 
BUTITLED DO. ‘edition. With all the original iMlustrations in- 
serted. 28 vols. small 8vo. f green mor., ty tops. $112 50, 
THE FERRY BOY CALMET’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.—Best edition. 
. 5 vols. ies cloth, Von and other plates. $50. 

SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS.—Edited by Singer. 10 vols,.8yo. 

Illustrated paper. Half Mor, Roxburghe style. Gilt tops. $55. 

4 Ly ae 10 vols. ° 4 
PASSAGES M MODERN ENGLISH POETS.—Illustrated 
BY A REGULAR CONTRIBUTOR TO THE b vg) emer Aner Proofs on India paper. Folio. Half 
bw tine or. i 
LANTIC. WAVERLEY NOVELS.—Abbotsford edition. Beautifally fl- 
cigs gh ho ee ge 
.—lilus ustave ve 
Price $2 60. Cloth. 1888. $135. 

tay” This is the most interesting of the “ Boy Books,” and is THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT.—Splendidly illustrated in 


Id and colours, by W. & G. A. Ansdley, architects, Liv. 
Bas folio. Cloth $60. he FER 

HOGARTH’S WORKS.—Engraved by T. Cook. Choice origt- 
nal copy, with duplicate etchings of many of the plates, and con- 
ising the s plates of “ Before” and ‘* After.” Folio. 


Priced Catalogues sent gratis to any address. Most of the 


books having been imported before the rise in gold, are much be 
low the current rates. 


MONUMENTS OF ART. 
A MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 





or 
AROHITHOTURE, SCULPTURH AND PAINTING. 
In two volumes and volume of text. 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 
CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH, BY A. BIERSTADT. 
Just published by 
EMIL SHITZ, 
Printseller, 842 Broacway, cor. Thirteenth-st. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from 1 to 24 tunes, and ing fm $3 50 to $750, Every 

y of the newest accompaniments; Vorx CeLestrs (Celes- 

tial Voices), ORGANOCLEIDES, MANDOLINES, EXPRESSIVES, PIOO* 

Los, Baris, Drums, CasTanets, &., &c. 

4 ee Boxes are very durable and are exceedingly desirable 
r 





Holiday Presents. 


They are fine ornaments for the parlor, as well as pleasant 
companions for the invalid. Having given my special attention 
to that trade for over 15 years, I am able to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD, Iwrorter, 
No. 21 Maiden Lane, (up stairs), New York. 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
NEW PATENT AUTOMATIC ORCANS. 








ments. 
For the Church, School or Parlor, they have no equal. The 
| meg of tone is pure, and comes nearer to that of the large 
x rgan tone, than any instrument _ produced. 

uring the past half century, the French and Germans have 
manufactured reed instruments, with double bellows and two 
pedals for the feet to operate, but the want of the reversed or Ex 
HAUSTION BELLOWS, (which is the only bellows used in our instru- 
ments,) made it impossible for them to produce the mellow, rich 
and musical tone for which our instruments are celebrated. 
Another objection to this method of blowing was, that both feet 
being occupied, no opportunity was offered for the management - 
of the sw: Within the past two years, instruments constiucted ' 
on this European plan of ‘‘ double blowers,” have been manufac-~ 
tured in this country, and to counteract this difficulty, (want of 
& swell,) a lever has been projected from the centre of the instru- 
ment to act upon the swell, and OPERATED BY THE KNEE. 
The inconvenience and contortion necessary to effect this obj 
are ble enough to Saree but to a lady the use 
such an appendage is nearly impossible. 
Our automatic device obviates this difficulty entirely, the sim- 
ple act of blowing with more or less force, giving the desired in- 
crease or decrease in the volume of tone. 

A liberal discount to Clergymen, Churches and Schools. 


Sixteen styles of Automatic Organs, prices from $110 to $500 


Two styles of Pedal Organ Melodecns, “ 375 to 500 
Four Styles of Piano Cased Melodeons “ “« 150to 300 
FiveStyles of Portable Case Melodeons. “ “« 82 to 19 


Depot removed from 87 Fulton Street, to 
543 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. M. BACON, Soz Agent. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPH ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


ain 316 Regent Street, London. 





6s W Street, New Work 
Capital and Surplus........ tote eeeeceee ee 03,150,000 
Lossesalready paid............. Cecccveecs Wipootooo 


Beautifies the Complexion, Removes Tan, Freckles, and Discolo-| This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
rations, and renders Phe Skin white, clear, soft, and th. It| assured, without charging extra premi 
contains Do Chalk powder, and is perfectly innocent, delicious and ae Lateran 


GEO. M. , 





Bold by all Draggists and at the Depot, 112 LIBERTY #7. 


Manager in the U, 8. and Canada, 





